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FAMILY STUDIES 


INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR DIVISIONS 


Foreword 


This document supersedes and replaces Family Studies, 
Intermediate Division, 1974 and Family Studies, Senior Division, 
ivijeeeltenas beenliniluenced«by the changes \in''the family 
structure as indicated from the data gathered in the 1981 


Canadian Census, and the ministry's research study Parenting 


Education for the Young: A Literature Survey (1984). 


Family Studies, 1985 provides an overview of the relationship 
among the various courses in Grades 7 to 12 and provides as well, 
the requirements for the Ontario Academic Course (OAC). This 
guideline also encourages learning strategies and programs that 
assist in the transition from school to work, such as 


co-operative education and work experience. 


This document is divided into three parts: 


Part A provides an overview of family studies and also specifies 
the course requirements that are common to all of the curricular 
areas encompassed by family studies. It contains the basic pol- 
icy statements of the document. It is essential that all of the 
information contained in this section be thoroughly examined and 


subsequently used in planning courses within part B and part C. 


Part B contains the core content that provide the basis for 
family studies courses in Grades 7 to 12. School boards wishing 
to offer courses not covered by this guideline may do so by 
following the requirements outlined for non-guideline courses in 


section 6.9 of the Circular Ontario Schools, Intermediate and 


Senior Divisions (Grades 7-12 OACs): Program and Diploma 
Requirements, 1984 (OSIS). 


Part C describes one Ontario Academic Course (OAC) in family 
studies -- The Family in Canadian Society for students who wish 
to continue their studies in the social sciences field in a 
post-secondary institution or who wish to pursue careers in this 


field on graduation. 


PART A 


THE FAMILY STUDIES PROGRAM 


Definition and Description of Family Studies 


In today's increasingly complex world there is a growing 
need for knowledge and understanding about skills in the 
area of family dynamics. At the same time students 
continue to need help in developing self conficence and 
interpersonal skills within the family context. They 
need to develop understanding and skills that will enable 
them to assume diverse responsibilities for creating, 


nurturing and managing their own families in the future. 


Students who participate in family studies today require 
different types of skills and understandings than did 
students in the past. In addition to preparing students 
for both employment and post-secondary education, family 
studies should provide them with a way to function well in 
their own families and equip them with the skills and 
understandings they will need to manage their own family 
Life lintaxclimatetof=societal, cultural, technological and 


scientific change. 


Basic to the definition of family studies is the notion of 
what "family" means. The following definition of the term 


family will provide students with a common framework from 


which to work towards an understanding of family studies: 


"The family is a social unit ‘of ‘interacting 
persons who make commitments, assume 
responsibilities, nurture each other, become 
socialized, transmit cultural and religious 


values, and share resources over time." 


It follows, therefore, that family studies has as its focus 
the social, emotional, aesthetic, spiritual, cultural, and 
physical environment in which family members develop and 
interact as well as the interaction of families within 
society at large. In this curriculum guideline the 


following definition of the term family studies is used: 


"Family studies is a field of knowledge among the 
social sciences that views the family as an 
environment within a wider environment - 


characterized by pluralism and change." 


Policy Requirements for the Family Studies Program 


This guideline provides the basis on which school boards 
shall review, plan and implement the family studies program 
which includes the development of courses of study for 
implementation within each school. These courses must 


satisfy the following requirements: 


(i) Courses in Grades 7 and 8 will be those entitled 
"Families" and "The Family as Environment", 
respectively. 

mow) Coursesyifor 'Grades_9) and’ 10;.-and lb and 12 will be 
Food and Clothing (Intermediate Division); Parenting, 
Housing, and Economic Planning (Senior Division). 
The sequence of courses within Grades 9 to 12 will be 
at the discretion of each school; however, the 
sequence presented in Figure I is the preferred one. 

(iii) "The Family in Canadian Society" will constitute the 
Ontario Academic Course (OAC). Only one course may 
be developed and it must be at the advanced level of 
mic fveulty. 

(iv) The practicum will constitute a major component of 
each of the family studies courses in Grades 7 to 
12. The practicum for the OAC course should consti- 
tute a maximum of 20 per cent of the course time. 

(v) There will be no prerequisites for courses in Grades 
7 to 12. However, the OAC requires one Senior 
Division,advanced-level social science credit. 

(vi) A maximum of one, one-credit course may be offered 
at each of the basic, general, and advanced levels of 
difficulty from a course. Each student will be able 
to select only one course for credit in Grades 9 
taeeugh d2efrom-anys singley course’. 

(Git) Aemaximum-ofe one. credit will..be allotted to each 
course. However, in those instances in which courses 


offered in Grades 9 through 12 are delivered ina 


co-operative education mode within the requirements 
outlined in OSIS Section 5.11, a maximum of three 


credits for a course may be allotted. 


THE FAMILY STUDIES PROGRAM 
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A Rationale for the Family Studies Program 


Family studies programs must help students to develop 
knowledge about the family and facilitate their acquisition 
of skills in interpreting and analysing scientific and 
social data about family life. Their work in family 
studies will also assist students to develop beliefs and 
abilities that will allow them to make thoughtful choices 
in later life. This guideline is based on sociological, 
psychological, historical, and educational research about 
the family and the needs of adolescents. It will assist 
curriculum planners to develop courses designed to help 
students become informed about some of the concepts, facts, 
generalizations, and terminology used by social scientists 
who are engaged in systematic investigations related to 


family life. 


In developing courses from this guideline educators should 
be mindful of a number of significant factors about 
students they will be teaching. Most students come to 
family studies courses with substantial knowledge and 
notions about the family that they have gathered from the 
media, peers, parents, and their own experiences. Since 
students differ in personal characteristics and family 
environments and since they develop attitudes derived from 
such factors as gender, abilities, needs, family structure, 
cultural and religious influences, and socio-economic 


status, their understanding and attitudes vary widely. 


Research findings indicate that students from ‘economically 


disadvantaged backgrounds share similar questions about 
family life as do students from other backgrounds. It is 
important, therefore, that no special classes or courses be 
developed within a school to suit a particular family 
background or gender of students. However, family studies 
courses that explore issues of current interest in the 


community would be beneficial. 


Courses developed from this guideline should address some 
of the following trends. The list is by no means 
exhaustive: 

- The structure of families is diverse and may include two 
or more persons in parent-and-child relationships in 
which one is dependent on the other for care and/or 
support. This could include children related to parents 
through birth, adoption or guardianship. As well, 
families could include parents or guardians who are 
single, married, separated, divorced, widowed or living 
in common law and/or contractual arrangements. 

- Four kinds of family patterns tend to be most common in 
North America today: families of first marriages, 
single-parent families, families of remarriage, and 
common-law families. 

- The web of relationships characterizing some current 
family structures may mean that marriage is less likely 
to be as important as the continuing ties to a larger 


network of kin. 
- For some groups in society cohabitation appears to be 
either a stage in the courtship process prior to 


marriage or a transition period between first and second 


marriages. Research indicates that cohabitation does 
not necessarily result in lasting and successful 
marriages. 

Marriage continues to remain a basic unit of social 
order. 

Divorce rates have climbed since the late 1960s. 

The children and youth of divorced parents often feel 
isolated from the main stream of society because they 
live in single-parent families. These families need 
Support from other members of society, including the 
extended family, in ender to successfully reshape their 
new lives and the interrelationships of its members. 
Divorce can engender adverse effects on the father in 
cases where the mother obtains custody of the children. 
There is growing concern about the adverse psychological 
effects on children living in single parent families. 
Research findings are contradictory regarding the 
effects over the short-term and long term. 

The number of children per family has been declining 
since the 1820s. 

Many children born in the 1980s will probably be part of 
more than one nurturant family than were those children 
who were born a few generations ago. 

As a result of changes in legislation and social 
thought, handicapped children and adults may be 
remaining with or returning to the family home. 
Unmarried women who head single-parent families may be 
on welfare and thus dependent on low incomes; those who 


were divorced or widowed may have experienced a sharp 


decline in income. Divorced men who head single-parent 
families and who pay child support to a former spouse 
may experience a similar decline in income. 

- Adult offspring are returning to live with their 
parents,in greater numbers, than in the past. 

- A much larger number of married women are working at 
jobs today than was the case in the 1940s; however, many 
of these jobs are low paying. At the same time the 
cane. eye married female professionals in the work force 
is increasing, and their commitment to their careers may 
take precedence over their commitment to family. 

- Given the economic conditions and personal preferences 
of mothers and fathers to join the work force, more and 
more children and youth are cared for by a variety of 
care givers in places other than their homes. 

- With the increasing trend toward loss of employment 
because of economic conditions both in Canada and world 
wide there needs to be a reassessment of the value of 
work and its relationship to the value of an 
individual. These influences on the family need to be 


considered. 


These alterations in family structure are part of the 
larger pattern of social change that characterizes the 
modern world and that influences our students' perception 
of family life. Cultural diversity, variable family 
patterns, and technological and economic change shape 


students' conceptions, as do the values promoted in the 


media. There is a growing interest in the family today as 


a result of the recognition of the changing roles of men 
and women and the changing attitudes towards the rights of 


children and the elderly. 


Students" awareness of trends outlined above will 
contribute to their understanding of the family and its 
needs. Their understanding of the subject will also deepen 
and expand if they are allowed to view the family from 
several perspectives. Therefore, it is expected that 
teachers will help students to study the many forms of the 


family in a variety of ways. 


*The Goals of Education: Implications of Some of These 


Goals for the Family Studies Program 


The Ministry of Education in Ontario strives to provide in 
the schools of the province equal opportunity for all. [In 
its contribution to programs, personnel, facilities, and 
resources, the ministry has the overall purpose of helping 
individual learners to achieve their potential in physical, 
intellectual, emotional, social, cultural, and moral 
Revalonnare! This selection of the goals of education have 
been racaneed and expanded in this document to help 
teachers apply them to family studies and thus to help each 


student to: 


*The goals of education, italicized and reordered in this 
section, are reproduced from Ontario, Ministry of 
Education, Ontario Schools, Intermediate and Senior 


Divisions (Grades 7-12/0ACs): Program and Diploma 


Requirements, 1984 (Toronto: Ministry of Education, 
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Develop a feeling of self-worth 


Each learning activity in family studies shall 
contribute towards the development of self-esteem and a 
positive self-concept in students. The primary 
emphasis of each family studies course should be placed 
on the abilities and needs of students. For example, 
family studies courses should offer students 
opportunities to participate in applied activities that 
demand of them knowledge, understanding, creativity, 
perseverance and their energy so that they can work at 
tasks and experience satisfaction in their 
accomplishments. Examples of such tasks follow below: 
- interaction with preschool and young school-age 
children in practical experiences related to 
parenting and child-studies themes; 

- co-operative education placements in community and 
social science-oriented jobs and institutions; 
(e.g., parent-child centres in schools); 

- working with new Canadian families (e.g., through 
the use of a buddy system) ; 

- involvement in activities with senior citizens; 

- designing and creating their own products in 


clothing, food, and crafts. 


2. 


Develop an understanding of the role of the individual 
within the family and the role of the family within 
Societys 


This goal of education is central to all family studies 

courses. Such courses should help students to: 

- gain greater understanding and appreciation of the 
family's importance to the well-being of the 
individual and of society; 

- explore the complex network of interpersonal 
relationships and interdependent decisions that link 
individuals in family systems; personalities whose 
influences affect each individual's ability to 
achieve satisfying relationships with others; 

- learn to live as individuals and family members in 
an environment that is undergoing dynamic and often 
confusing change; 

- understand and appreciate that personal, familial, 
and societal values influence family lifestyles and 
relationships; 

- develop the knowledge, understanding, skills, and 
attitudes required for making rational and 
responsible choices among the emerging alternatives 
associated with family life; 

- recognize that good human relationships are central 
toatches hight qualityrofltamily: life; 

- examine contemporary issues, discuss their relevance 


for families, and examine ways in which families can 
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cope with the complex decisions they are required to 
make; 

build a foundation for evolving a personal 
philosophy of family life; 

appreciate the diversity and complexity of Canadian 
families, both in the past and in the present and 
begin to develop a philosophy of family life for now 
and in the future, based on a critical examination 
of the many factors that influence family life in 
Canada; 

understand and appreciate the diverse heritages of 
Canadian families; 

consider the relationships between industrialization 
and the changes in personal and social ideologies 
that have contributed to alterations in the form and 
function of the family; 

understand and appreciate how the housing 
environment reflects the values of individuals, 
families, and the community and affects their 


interaction with each other. 


Develop a_sense of personal responsibility in society 


at the local, national, and international levels 


Family studies courses should enable students to: 


develop the skills they require to participate in 
group decision making in school, family, and 


community affairs; 


understand the consequences for individuals, 
families, and society of personal, societal, and 
political decisions concerning families; 

acquire some of the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed for responsible decision making in matters 
related to housing for self and others; 

consider some of the relationships among personal 
and family clothing expenditures, the family budget, 
and the Canadian and international clothing 
industry; 

investigate the nutritional status of some of the 
world's populations; 

appreciate the roles of the individual, the family 
and society in the continuing search for solutions 
to nutritional problems; 

develop an awareness of the issues involved in 
providing food and water for the people of the 


world. 


Develop values related to personal, ethical 7 o7 
religious beliefs and to the common welfare of society 


Family studies should help students to: 


identify their own values and consider them in 

relation to family goals and philosophies of life; 
develop understanding for individuals and families 
whose beliefs and values are different from their 


own; 


experience satisfaction in the acquisition of 


knowledge and the clarification of values in a 


co-operative learning environment; 
- explore family traditions and the importance to 


one's cultural heritage. 


Values education is an integral part of the school 
experience. It is part of the study of all subjects at 
all levels. In the family studies classroom it is 
important that the teacher provide students with 
regular opportunities to reflect on the values and 
issues that arise from the subject matter and from the 
interaction of students and teachers. These 
opportunities can be used to help students clarify and 
carefully examine values within the social context and 
to learn those reasoning and reflective 

skills that will assist them with the value dilemmas 


they meet in their own lives and families. 


The consideration of values and issues in a classroom 
context places an emphasis on the concepts of justice, 
respect, and caring. Students are challenged to 

consider the ethical implications of various decisions 
and to become increasingly aware of both their rights 


and their responsibilities. 


In order to be effective, confident, and comfortable 
with both students and their material, teachers need to 
develop a conscious awareness of their own values, 
feelings, and beliefs. By being personally conscious 


teachers will be better able to reduce any 


defensiveness that they might feel about values and to 
increase their ability to show patience and 
understanding when they encounter differing or 


challenging views and values. 


Develops esteem: forgthe> customs, 'cultures;pandebeliefs 
of a wide variety of societal groups 


It is through studying family groups that we realize 
that even within the same culture, at times, we may all 
carry out certain common basic living activities, 
functions, and regebiratd os in widely diverse ways. 
This knowledge leads to an understanding that 
differences in ways of life are appropriate and 
acceptable. Acceptance of these differences can lead 


to greater caring and friendship among class members. 


Self-awareness and cultural awareness are inseparable. 
However, understanding of the relationships among 
family members and the development of empathy for 
members of their own families will not necessarily 
develop and enhance students' abilities to appreciate 
the different heritage and family styles of others. 
Family studies courses should therefore provide 
students with intercultural experiences that allow them 
to learn how the physical, social, spiritual, aesthetic 
and emotional environments within the family affect the 


development of individuals. 
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Students should have opportunities to: 


develop a respect for cultural differences and a 
sensitivity to the universal human condition through 
the study of the contemporary Canadian family in a 
wide variety of cultural settings; 

investigate differences and similarities among the 
family patterns of selected cultures and analyse the 
influence of worldwide changes on family patterns; 
discover how individuals and families are socialized 
in Canadian society; 

investigate the pluralistic dimension of Canadian 
society and through such studies develop 
competencies for living happily and successfully in 
such a complex environment; 

explore the significance of housing problems to 
individuals and families in various parts of Canada 
and strive to develop empathy for those affected; 
gain an appreciation of and a respect for the food 
traditions of other cultures through a variety of 
experiences with food; 

study the social, psychological, and cultural 
Significance of food to individuals, families, and 


societies. 


Nevelop physical fitness and good health 


It has become increasingly apparent today that what we 


eat and the extent and type of the physical activity we 


take part in combine to influence our physical and 


die 


psychological conditions. In this regard, the 

development of positive attitudes towards self and 

one's eating habits, as well as the ability to choose 
and prepare food appropriately, are prime objectives in 
the foods course of the family studies program. The 
study of foods in family studies is designed to provide 
students with opportunities to: 

- study the social, psychological, and cultural 
Significance of food to individuals, families, and 
societies; 

- appreciate the roles of both family and society in 
the continuing search for solutions to nutrition 
problems; 

- apply basic concepts of nutrition and consumer 
education to the wise selection and use of food; 

- develop an understanding of nutrition in their 
everyday life; 

- appreciate how their personal metabolism and 
heredity affect their physical condition and that of 
their family; 

- prepare and serve meals that are suitable for family 


festivals. 


Acquire skills that contribute to self-reliance in 
solving practical problems in everyday life 


Family studies particularly highlights and contributes 


to a variety of life skills outlined in this goal. 


Life skills are those skills, beyond formal language 
and mathematics, that are required for the successful 
management of one's life - such life-skills areas as 
the ability to communicate, to make sound nutritional 
choices, consumerism, to follow directions for using 
household appliances, to practise basic home safety, to 
work co-operatively with others in a work setting, to 
develop and maintain orderly and productive work 
habits, to be punctual, attend work regularly and to 
assume responsibility for leadership whenever 


necessary. 


Gain satisfaction from participating and from sharing 
the participation of others in various forms of 
artistic Jexpression 


A prime objective of every families studies course is 

to stimulate the development of each student's creative 

ability. This can be achieved by helping Seeder tos 

- attain some measure of enjoyment and fulfilment 
through creative efforts involving foods and 
textiles; 

- seek insights into the importance of the housing 
environment as a medium of expression and a setting 
for family relationships; 

- examine the importance of clothing as a medium of 


expression and communication; 


- prepare and serve attractive nutritious meals. 


OR 


Acquire the basic knowledge and skills needed to 
comprehend and express ideas through words, numbers, 
and other symbols 


Since the language activities of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening are the basic means of learning 
common to all subject areas, all teachers in a school, 
including those teaching family studies, must 
co-operate in ensuring that the four aspects of 
language receive appropriate emphasis and treatment in 
their subject areas. A deliberate effort should be 
made to bridge the gap between students" language and 
the specialized language and terminology of family 


studies. 


There are many opportunities for teachers to assist 
students in this regard. For example, they can 
encourage the correct use of technical language; assign 
written and oral presentations or research reports; 
provide an evaluation of the language used in written 
assignments; promote group discussions on family 
topics; and stress proficient communication skills 
during question-and-answer periods. It is important 
that students understand the relationship of language 
skills to the expectations of the workplace and the 


importance of these skills in day-to-day life. 


10. Acquire skills and attitudes that will lead to 
satisfaction and productivity in the world of work 


In family studies students should have the opportunity 
to learn, and practise skills that are applicable to 
the world of work, including those related to 
interpersonal relationships, dealing with stress and 
change, decision making, problem solving, thinking, 
observing, communicating, designing, creating and 


implementing. 


11. (Dev ekopmrespe ct thor the environment and a commitment to 


the wise use of resources 


Values and attitudes that influence choices made 
regarding consumption and disposal of goods is a vital 
component in family studies courses. So too are the 
kinds of choices made about conservation, recycling of 


goods, and so on. 


The integrated nature of learning and the complex 
pattern of human development preclude a fragmented 
approach to the pursuit of these goals. The 
translation of the goals into classroom objectives, 
therefore, should result in sequences of learning 
appropriate to the particular stages of development of 


the students for whom courses are being planned. 


The Aims of Family Studies 


The following aims are related to the general goals of 


education cited above. They focus specifically on areas of 


learning associated with the family studies program and 


apply to courses developed from this guideline at the 


basic, general, and advanced levels of GLELLCULCY. 


The family studies program must provide opportunities 


for each student to develop: 


an understanding of the nature and functions of 
families, as well as of the family as a physical, 
social, cultural, spiritual, emotional, and aesthetic 
environment within society; 

an understanding of the relationships that exist within 
the family and the effect of these relationships on the 
well-being of family members; 

an understanding of the interaction of the family with 
other systems and institutions in society; 

an understanding of the concepts of problem-solving, 
decision-making, and human interaction skills within the 
context of the family; 

some basic skills that can lead to problem-solving, 
decision-making and human interacting skills within the 
context of the family; 

an understanding of how values, attitudes, preferences, 
and beliefs influence the skills of decision-making, 
problem-solving, and human interaction skills within the 


family; 


- a growing competence in the conscious consideration of 
the skills of decision-making, problem-solving, and 
human interaction skills within the family in their 


daily lives. 
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FACTORS TO BE ADDRESSED WHEN DESIGNING A FAMILY STUDIES 


PROGRAM WITHIN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Review of the Family Studies Program 


The process within school boards of reviewing, planning and 
implementing family studies programs and courses should 
engender the development of many kinds of programs and 
courses that will be unique to each school board yet, will 
address the requirements of this guideline. In addition to 
the requirements for the family studies program, presented 
in the foregoing sections, other important factors will 
need tc be considered. The following factors should be 


considered in the development of family studies programs: 


Assessment and Evaluation of Families Studies Programs in 


Schools Within the School System 


Assessment and evaluation involves an ongoing monitoring of 
a course or program in order to determine whether it is 
meeting the purposes for which it was planned. When 
revisions are needed, program evaluation identifies the 
direction that the changes should take. Program evaluation 
also provides teachers with a measure of the effectiveness 
of their teaching strategies and learning materials so that 
the future shape and content of courses and programs can be 


determined. 


Much progress in developing innovative techniques in 
program assessment has been made over the past decade. 
School systems should make every effort to take advantage 
of significant Ontario resources in developing their own 


applications of these techniques. 


Programs may be assessed at the school board, school, or 
classroom levels. From the point of view of resource 
effectiveness, larger level applications are practical and 
prudent. Even co-operative development of assessment 
resources, and application of techniques of data gathering 
and analysis between small school boards may be 


advantageous. 


Using clear statements of program objectives as a 
reference, a small pool of test instruments should be 
developed. The pool should be augmented and refined 
over time. The instruments should assess the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which are reflected in the program 
objectives. When complete, the pool of assessment items 
should allow for comprehensive assessment of all program 


objectives. 


Application of the items in state-of-the-art large scale 
program assessment exercises, uses matrix sampling 
techniques. All students are not assessed on the same 
group of instruments. A representative sampling of 


students is involved, and all objectives, using items from 


the pool, are assessed in the school system. Properly 


designed samples are a requisite, but for larger systems, 
or for two or more smaller systems in cooperation, this 
remains a resource-effective strategy. Moreover, the data 
yield will be rich for program revision purposes, or for 
designing professional development initiatives for 


teachers. 


Application of program assessment instruments on a small 
scale (for a single school for example), still involves 
development of, or access to a pool of appropriate 
assessment instruments. However, the same items may be 
applied to every student rather than on a sampling basis. 
Typically, a few items at a time (four to six), are used on 
a weekly basis and a simple record of achievement (without 
scoring systems) is maintained. This same record, analysed 
differently, can serve the dual purpose of individual 
student assessment and program assessment. For the latter 
purpose, the number of students who have gained the 
requisite knowledge or skills, or who are demonstrating 
appropriate attitudes, that is important information to 


acquire from the simple analysis of class assessment use. 


Program or course review should recognize and consider both 
program assessment data and suggestions from people in the 
community as to what they believe the program should be 
accomplishing. Community groups can also facilitate the 
implementation of new initiatives such as co-operative 


education. 


Another source of useful evaluative data is the pattern of 
enrolment experienced over the years within a school's 
family studies department. An analysis of this information 
will identify courses that require reassessment. As well, 
student follow-up surveys can provide data from an analysis 
of the career placement and progress of former students. 

In this way significant information can he provided for the 
evaluation of departmental aims and objectives. In all 
cases student feedback, acquired at the conclusion of a 


course, is an important source of information. 


Summary of Provincial Curriculum Policy for the Family 


Studies Program 


*Refer to pages 5, 18, 76 for further policy statements. 
In accordance with OSIS, each student must complete one 
Senior social science credit in order to be eligible for 
an Ontario Seconday School Diploma- (OSSD). Any credit 
gained from the courses developed from this guideline for 


the Senior Division will fulfill that requirement. 


Within the family studies program each credit course 

designed for the Intermediate and Senior Divisions 

including the OAC will: 

- reflect their goals of Education, Part A, pages 11 
through?23; 

- contribute to the attainment of each of the aims of 


family studies found in Part A, page 2 sips 


included.in. Part B,and, C3: 


- reflect the appropriate objectives and cor content 


included in Parts B and C; 


- reflect the rationale for the study of the family as 


found in Part A, page 7. 


The aims of family studies are as valuable for young men as 
for young women, and it would be inappropriate to exclude 
one sex or the other from any course developed from this 
guideline. It is expected, therefore, that all courses 
will be planned for co-educational classes and will contain 
a balance of references to the needs and perceptions of | 


boys and men, girls and women. 


It is also expected that the needs of students with 
differing learning abilities and interests will be met, 
either within each course, through some form of 
individualization, or in separate courses, with different 


emphases or different levels of difficulty. 


It is expected that this document will lead to a review and 
revisions of existing family studies programs, resulting in 
appropriate changes in courses, course descriptions in 


student handbooks, and counselling of students. 


Courses developed outside this guideline will require 
approval from the Ministry of Education. OSIS, section 6.9 
outlines procedures to be followed for non-guideline 
courses. Examples of courses outside the family studies 


guideline are as follows: 


- specialized branches of family studies such as catering, 
quantity cooking, gourmet cooking, fashion and interior 
design, couturier-type sewing, fine tailoring, and 
management of preschool education facilities; 

- courses with emphasis on skills associated with 
traditional homemaking arts and lacking an adequate 
theoretical framework that address the aims of family 
studies; and, conversely, courses that attempt to teach 
theory without an adequate treatment of practical 


application. 


Assessment and Evaluation of Student Achievement 


The evaluation of student achievement is the process of 
making judgements about student progress in relation to the 
goals of curriculum. Evaluation is based on the results 
derived from a variety of assessment activities. 

Assessment involves techniques that clarify what a student 
knows and does not know, understands and does not 
understand and can and cannot do. Evaluation is a process 
whereby the educator, the student, or both of them put data 
together to develop a profile of student competencies, 


needs, and ways to address these needs. 


It is essential that teachers be skilled in using methods 
of assessment and the subsequent process of evaluation. In 
considering these processes, teachers might examine the 


following basic questions: 


- What are effective assessment procedures? 


What should be the focus of assessment? 

How should the assessment be conducted, that is, what 
techniques should be used, what data collected and 
recorded, when and where should assessment take place? 
Who should be involved in the evaluation process? 

How should the outcomes of the evaluation be used? By 


whom? 


The purposes of student evaluation are: 


to provide parents or guardians and students themselves 
with information about individual progress in achieving 
program objectives; 

to ensure that informed decisions are made about the 
student's program by the student him or herself, by 
parents and by teachers; 

to provide students with information about their 
educational achievement, which may be required by 
administrators at other levels of education or may be 
requested by employers; 

to provide educators at all levels and the community at 
large with information regarding the quality of the 


educational program. 


Evaluation should provide the teacher with the means to 


identify the needs of individual students, to assess 


his/her own teaching methods, to judge whether the 


original objectives were appropriate, and to decide what 


amendments to individual or group activities are needed. 


For students, the evaluation process can help them learn to 
evaluate themselves. The task of setting one's own 
standards and living up to them is not likely to be learned 
quickly. Students will require frequent opportunities to 
practise self-evaluation with the help and guidance of 


teachers throughout the educational continuum. 


In order for evaluation to be effective, a great deal of 
communication is necessary - among students, between 
students and teachers, between teachers and students, among 
teachers, colleagues in the community, and parents. There 
must be effective communication not only of program 
objectives and student performance but also of student 
goals and expectations and of the criteria for evaluating 
performance. Students should understand the immediate 
purpose of their studies and how they can help demonstrate 


their learning to themselves and others. 


The following list of principles should be used as the 

basis for assessment and evaluation: 

- Assessment and evaluation should go well beyond simple 
measurement of students' academic achievement. 

- Assessment must be realistic and economical. A teacher 
can attend to only so many situations and students at a 
time. If too much time is devoted to writing and 
defining objectives or to observation, testing, and 
drawing conclusions, the teacher will neglect other 


important aspects of teaching. 


Evaluation requires caution and humility on the part of 
the teacher. At best evaluations are approximate and 
accurate only for a limited situation and time. The 
teacher must be aware of these limitations and should 
repeat, vary, and adjust assessment methods. 

Continuous assessment of student achievement must be an 
integral part of the teaching-learning process. In any 
learning situation, students either are succeeding 

or are experiencing difficulty and thus are in need of 
redirection or additional help. Ongoing assessment 
identifies difficulties quickly and provides a basis for 
immediate action. 

Peer evaluation can have a positive effect on students 
if handled sensitively by students. As they gain 
experience in evaluating, and being evaluated by others, 
students will learn more, both directly and indirectly, 
about themselves: their achievements, abilities, 
interests, aspirations, and weaknesses. 

Standards of achievement must depend on the level of 

the course and the grade level of the student. These 
levels cannot be made absolute and applicable to all 
students without denying the wide range of differences 
and circumstances that affect learning. 

The most significant factor in evaluation is still the 
informed judgement of the teacher in interpreting 
assessment results and in relating the evidence of 
assessments to other evidence, to the particular student 


or group, and to the learning situation. 


The form of evaluation should be appropriate to the 

task being evaluated, the kind of learning, and the 
stage of learning. It makes little sense, for example, 
to evaluate a student's experiences in nurturing young 
children by means of written exercises. Furthermore, 
objectives of structured learning such as in the study 
of principles and elements of interior design differ 
from the objectives of less sequential learning, such as 
in studies dealing with disciplining young children or 
with human communication. 

Care must always be taken to ensure that the effect of 
evaluation is constructive. Some assessment techniques 
increase students' feeling of personal worth and of what 
is important in their learning, while other techniques 
trivialize both. 

While all students may fail at something daily, it is 
undesirable and irresponsible to allow students to 
accumulate incidences of failure over a period of 

time. 

Evaluation can provide the perspective on student 
performance that both teachers and students require in 
order to identify causes of low or high achievement and 
to initiate appropriate modifications in the program 
without delay. 

Although evaluation will consider mainly whether 
intended objectives have been attained, characteristics 
that affect learning and learning styles will also be 


revealed through the evaluation procedure. Similarly, 


this information should be used wisely in modifying 


programs and/or teaching strategies where appropriate. 


In summary, the evaluation of student achievement remains 
one of the most important aspects of the total education 
process. It follows that the.evaluation and interpretation 
of what the student has learned should not be separated 
from the instructional component of a course, but should be 


arermcegqral "part of “its 


FACTORS THAT AFFECT PLANNING OF FAMILY STUDIES PROGRAMS 


a) Review Findings and Their Implications for Program 


Modification 


The Ministry of Education conducts program reviews of 
guideline courses on a periodic basis. Two such reviews 
have been conducted in family studies (Family Studies, 
Intermediate Division, 1979, Family Studies, 
Intermediate and Senior Division, 1984). These reviews 
identified the current state of family studies programs, 
solicited suggestions for possible revisions and made 
recommendations for desirable changes in family studies 
in grades 7 to 12; including the Ontario Academic 


Course. 


Those persons responsible for family studies programming 


should make use of the above mentioned program reviews 


in family studies in planning for the implementation of 


this guideline. 


b) Characteristics of Students and Their Influences on the 


Planning Process 


- Adolescent students in the school community 


During their years in the Intermediate Division students 
move from childhood to adulthood. The tasks of critical 
importance at this stage of the life cycle include: 
adjustment to the physical changes of puberty and to later 
adolescent growth; adjustment to the approaching 
independence from parents and other authority figures; 
establishment of effective social and working relationships 
with others; preparation for a possible vocation; and 

the development of a system of values and a sense of 


identity. 


Recognition of these developmental tasks of adolescence can 
be useful in designing a family studies program that meets 
the special needs and interests of the students in the 


Intermediate Division. 


Students of the Senior Division are at a crossroads in. 
relation to their families. They stand between the family 
that has been the primary influence in moulding them and 


the family in which they will play a vital role in 


socializing others. 


These students, both male and female, are increasingly 
aware of the variety of family forms and lifestyles in our 
multicultural society, and they are ready to examine the 
values that underlie personal and societal decisions about 
families. This stage of their development is an opportune 
time for them to survey what has gone before and predict 
what may lie ahead, as well as to appreciate the complex 
interaction of factors that affect their own day-to-day 


participation in family life. 


- Male and Female Students 


The equal availability of all courses in schools to both 
male and female students is a high priority of both the 
Ministry of Education and society in general. This policy 
has special significance in family studies programs. 
Special effort is required from educators, to develop ways 
to remove the psychological barrier to studies that have 
traditionally been considered the domain of women and to 
design ways that would stimulate participation by both 
males and females. Teachers should be sensitive to the 


needs of both sexes when preparing courses of study. 


School administrators and teachers of family studies should 
endeavour to eliminate sex role stereotyping. Students can 
be encouraged to enrol in non-traditional areas through 
descriptions in course calendars and newsletters, and 


presentations to students in, Grades, ~y¥o,Nang! 9. 


Individuals who have experienced success in non-traditional 


educational fields and occupations should be brought in to 
talk with the students, and even agree to assume the role 
of mentor to individual students. Senior citizens could 
very effectively carry out this role by providing the 


continuity between the workplace and school place. 


- Exceptional Students 


Exceptional students should participate in family studies 
courses at a level at which their interests and aptitudes 
permit. Teachers should be prepared to make appropriate 
program modifications (in terms of teaching strategies, 
pacing, assessment and evaluation, and the use of 
facilities and equipment) for students with a variety of 


exceptionalities,. 


Exceptional students are identified through an 
Identification, Placement, and Review Committee (I.P.R.C). 
Procedures for their identification are outlined in the 
Education Act section 34(8) and Regulations. This 
legislation has undoubtedly been interpreted by each school 
board so that procedures that will have been developed are 


true to the legislation yet unique to the school system. 


In addition to the identification process is the 
requirement that appropriate programs be developed and/or 
modified to accommodate the exceptional student's 


individual needs for learning. 


The modifications required in family studies may be quite 
extensive and may require the use of specially designed 
Space and equipment for severely handicapped students 
(e.g., lower counters for wheel chair students, electric 
ranges or sewing machines adapted to student needs). Funds 
are available to school boards for equipment, personnel 


services, transportation, etc. 


As for all students, the programs offered to exceptional 
students must be based on and modified by continuous 
assessment and evaluation. The use of flexible assessment 
techniques, such as observation and teacher-student 
interviews, should be used to supplement the more formal 
types of assessment so that a more personal and complete 
picture of the student's progress may be obtained. The 
product to be evaluated may need to be different, e.g., 
oral presentations could be used instead of written ones 
requiring just as much rigor. Microcomputers can be used, 
for example, by students who can learn but cannot talk 
and/or write. Successful uses of computers can be found in 


care and treatment centres around the province. 


In preparing to teach exceptional students teachers should 
acquire information about students that may be available 
from resource staff who know the students, from 
educational, psychological, and medical information on 
students' records through observation and personal contact 
with each student and through ongoing consultation with 


parents. 


Currently the legislation identifies five groups of 
exceptionalities, four of these groups have been addressed 
below. The following suggestions while appropriate to all 
students are examples of activities teachers might use in 
teaching exceptional students, in the family studies 
program. Undoubtedly, as teachers become acquainted with 
their students they will adopt innovative strategies that 
will be suitable to the students they teach. Note that 
these suggestions have been presented in the form of a 


checklist to facilitate their use by teachers. 


Students With Behavioural Exceptionalities 


- Instructions should be expressed clearly and concisely. 

- Additional supervision should be provided around 
potentially dangerous tools and equipment. 

- Tasks should be assigned at the student's level of 
ability to maximize his/her opportunities for success 
and satisfaction. 

- Students who are compatible with each other should be 
paired together whenever possible. 

- Routines should be consistent and carried out with 
minimal disruption. 

- Students should know their specific tasks at the 
outset, and a schedule of activities should be 
maintained. 

- A “quiet area" should be provided for students who are 


temporarily unable to cope. 
- Positive reinforcement should be used for acceptable 


behaviour. 


- The consequences of misbehaviour should be handled 
consistently, ensuring that students involved understand 


the cause and effect relationship. 


Students With Communication Exceptionalities 


- New vocabulary should be taught in context. 

- Students' full attention should be obtained before a 
lesson is begun. 

- Students should be paired with buddies who can assist 
them, if necessary. 

- Students should be provided with visual as well as 
auditory clues and/or reinforcement. 

- Objects used in class activities should be labelled. 

- Teachers should enunciate clearly and rephrase any 
question or statement if students do not understand. 

- Classroom distractions that are not normally part of 
the work situation should be eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum. 

- Alternative modes for communication should be used to 
eliminate physical barriers to self expression. 
Microcomputers and appropriate software are becoming 
increasingly available as one example of a successful 


alternative. 


Students With Physical Exceptionalities 


- Students can benefit from a buddy system (e.g., note 


taking). 
- Disabled students may need placement near the entrance 


to the classroom. 


Extra time may be necessary for the completion of 
assignments. 

The amount of writing should be reduced or perhaps 
eliminated and alternative methods of recording 
utilized, (e.g., tape recorder for use in "walkman", 
etom)’. 

Videotaped sessions with demonstrations for students who 
are frequently absent. 

Additional space and modified equipment or tools might 
be required to accommodate a wheelchair or other 
ambulatory device. 

The floor should be free of obstructions and covered 
with non-slip materials. 

Use of microcomputer for students unable to communicate, 


(e.g., talk, write with pencil, pen). 


Students With Intellectual Exceptionalities 


Rules should be expressed simply, clearly, and 
consistently. 

Teachers should use sequential instructions that are 
developed in logical steps. 

New skills should be demonstrated and their practice 
supervised, especially when activities involve the use 
of potentially dangerous equipment. 

Immediate feedback should be provided to students. 
Functional reading and mathematics skills should be 
reinforced in each lesson, wherever possible. 


Some students need to be involved in individual 


activities. 


Print materials for students should be chosen to suit 
students' reading levels. 

The development of individual skills should be stressed 
and competition avoided. 

Choice of print and non-print materials should 
complement students' levels:'of understanding. 
Creativity should be encouraged. 

Improvements of levels of performance should be 


expected, encouraged and applauded. 


Beudents with Intellectual Exceptionalities" (Gifted) 


Creativity, divergent thinking, and skills of analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation should be 

encouraged. 

Students should be encouraged to develop organizational 
and leadership skills through the use of class 
presentations making use of wide variety of media 
techniques and new technologies. 

Individual projects requiring individual study should 
be emphasized. 

Use should be made of facilities, personnel, and 
equipment outside of the school. 

Experts and knowledgeable people in the community 
should be drawn on to enhance learning activities. 

High standards that cause students to extend themselves 


should be encouraged. 


The Adult Student 


Adults enrolled in regular school programs may be placed in 


classes composed exclusively of adults or they may be 


integrated with adolescent students. Relatively small 


adjustments in planning may provide substantial benefits 


for adult learners and enrich the experiences for 


adolescent students as well. 


Courses can be planned for both types of learners, that 


incorporate these principles: 


Adult learners often bring a rich store of practical 
experience with them. Classroom activities can be 
designed to elicit and build on this base. 

Adults learn best in groups and welcome the support of 
their fellow learners. Activities that foster social 
interaction will result in more effective learning. 
Through such activities learners become a resource for 
one another. 

Some adults learn effectively through active 
involvement. Strategies that balance experiential 
involvement with theoretical presentations will enhance 
their learning. 

Adults tend to focus on the present and to be 
problem-oriented. Teachers will need to build on their 
expressed learning needs, no doubt enriching the 
learning situation for both adults and adolescent 


learners. 


- Adults like adolescents exhibit a range of learning 
styles. These individual differences may be 
accommodated through activities involving independent 


study. 


Adult-learning theory suggests. that adults tend to be 
highly self-directed, responsible, and mature. Such 
generalizations, however, may overlook the exceptions which 
Secureaue tO a specific life, crisis, e.g.gwa sickochdild. 
Course instructors must decide the extent to which the 
principles described will be applied to learners in a 


particular class. 


Family studies provides an opportunity for interactions 
between adult learners and regular day students, in which 
both adults and adolescents can explain their experiences 
and points of view. This combination of adults and 
adolescents is ideal, since it is non-threatening for both 
and their interaction will help each group to develop a 


better understanding of the other. 


- Students Whose First Language is Other Than English or 


French 


It is through studying family groups that we come to 
appreciate that we all share certain basic living 
activities, functions and celebrations although they may be 


manifested differently even within the same culture at 


times. Knowledge brings understanding which can result in 


caring and friendship among class members. 


Self-awareness and cultural awareness are inseparable; 
intracultural and intercultural experiences occur in family 
studies courses which include the following: 

- empathy for members of one's own family and for others 
whose cultural heritage and family style are different 
from one's own. 

- respect for cultural differences ad sensitivity to the 
universal human condition of the contemporary family in 
widely different cultural settings in Canada. 

- awareness of the variety of family traditions and 
lifestyles represented in Canada, manifested by 
different values and ideologies within the multicultural 
mosaic of Canadian society. 

- discovery of how individuals and families are socialized 
into Canadian society. 

- exploration of the traditions of the family as an 
important component of its cultural heritage. 

- the food traditions of other cultures through ‘a’ variety 
of experiences with food, such as the social, 
psychological, and cultural significance of food to 


individuals and families. 


Students of family studies should recognize that cultural 
differences and heritage are fundamental to our nature as 


human persons; without them we are unable to live as human 


beings. To deny human beings their rights sets the stage 


AT] tee 


for political, familial and social unrest. Far from being 
an abstract concept, cultural and human rights affect the 


daily lives of everyone. 


c) Policies and Strategies for Assessment and Evaluation of 


Student Achievement 


It is the role of the Ministry to establish and maintain 
standards related to levels of achievement and to provide 
appropriate recognition to students who achive pre- 
determined school leaving objectives. Legislation states 
that the Ministry may name the diplomas and certificates 
that are to be granted to pupils and the conditions under 
which they are to be granted. (Education Act, R.S.O. 1980, 
Chapter 129, Section 8(1)(a). It is the Ministry's role 
to operationize such policies. (OSIS, 1984: Section 4.13, 


pel 9) 


The Ministry also ensures that policies are in place which 
recognize the strengths and needs of exceptional students 
and the appropriate assessment and evaluation practices for 
these students. Ministry policy states that for such 
students, Learning experiences must correspond with the 
pupils’ needs, abilities, interests and aspirations, but 
may differ in content, product, and evaluation. 


OSIS:1984, Section 2.3 . Legislation ensures access of 


such pupils to appropriate educational services, and 


thereby clearly implies that fair assessment as well as 
appropriate placement, shall be part of the process of 


providing required educational services. 


A concise and clearly stated outcome is the first essential 
in the evaluation process. This intended outcome usually 
implies or states a method of evaluation and may also 
suggest methods of instruction. In any case, without such 
a stated outcome the process of evaluation is likely to 


become indistinct and ineffective. 


Assessment procedures should be appropriate to the type of 
objectives. Objectives should be stated in behavioral 
terms, and since not all behaviors can be effectively or 
appropriately evaluated using the same devices and 
assessment techniques, the evaluation process can be 
difficult and challenging. Some behaviors are primarily 
intellectual and deal mostly with knowledge; others exhibit 
skills and result in products and action; and still others 
reflect values and attitudes. Frequently all three types 
of behavior are included in a teaching-learning situation. 
It is then that the primary or most important behavior must 
be pinpointed in order to determine the type of objective 


and the assessment procedure. 


Achievement can be measured in terms of completed tasks. 
For example, this kind of evaluation is often used with 


home projects and homework assignments. A progress chart 


showing completion of units in clothing construction is one 


of many ways of assessing progress. Again this may be 
difficult to include in a grade, but evaluation is a much 


larger process than assigning grades. 


Achievement may be influenced by changes in individual 
attitudes and values. For example a student's first step 
toward achievement of an objective may be the change of an 
attitude through a reassessment of a personal value. This 
kind of intrinsic motivation is necessary for achievement. 
An example is the overweight boy or girl whose attitude 
toward changing food habits is negative but whose desire to 
be accepted by peers is much valued. When he/she 
recognizes the relationship of food habits to healthy 
physique and acceptance by peers, he/she will most likely 
strive toward eating habits that contribute to physical 


attractiveness. 


Family studies teachers should set desirable standards for 
students. When students leave the classroom, they no 
longer have a teacher to decide when a project or procedure 
is acceptable. Therefore the student needs to be able to 
recognize for her/himself what is a necessary standard and 


what is desirable standard. 


Standards can be taught through evaluation of illustrative 
materials and visual aids, most of which meet maximum 
standards. Likewise, standards can be established through 
the development and use of observational devices. When 


teachers involve students in the development of such 


observational devices, they are teaching acceptable 
standards for habits and behaviors as well as for products 


procedures. 


Since family members make countless decisions each day, 
development of decision making skills is a vital part of 
teaching learning in every family studies classroom. 
Learning has been categorized as cognitive, affective and 
psychomotor. For example, a family studies teacher is 
equally interested in students' learning principles of food 
selection, accepting desirable food habits as important and 


choosing foods that meet daily requirements. 


All types of learning should be evaluated in proportion to 
their significance. When the teacher is equally concerned 
with all three, students should be given equal 
opportunities for evaluation of all three. Written tests 
will evaluate principles but not the other two. A 
three-day record will indicate food choices but not 
necessarily reflect attitudes or values. However, a diary 
or log will record the student attitude to his/her 


reactions to the food eaten. 


The assessment and evaluation methods described below for 

family studies are divided into two types. These two types 

are written tests and nontest devices: 

- Written tests include the objective types and the essay 
type. These tests are used to collect quantitative 


evidence of knowledge, comprehension, and application of 


facts. They can also be used to analyze and synthesize 


information. 


Objective questions may be recall or recognition in 
nature. Recall questions are classified as free 
response, completion, and identification. Recognition 


questions are true-false, multiple choice, and matching. 


Essay questions may have two different responses: 
restricted response and extended response. EsSay 
questions are used to explain, contrast, point out 
relationships, present proof, analyze differences, draw 


conclusions, or state generalizations. 


- Nontest devices are used to evaluate performance and the 
affective aspects of learning. These devices involve 
subjective judgment but can result in either 
quantitative or qualitative evaluation. Some of the 
nontest devices provide measurement data and some do 


not. 


Observational devices include checklists, rating scales, 
and some score cards. These can be used to observe 
performances such as laboratory work, habits, 
demonstrations, classroom behavior, and assumption of 
responsibility. They can also be used to evaluate products 
made at school and at home. Observational devices can be 
utilized to evaluate such affective behaviors as attitudes, 


appreciations, social interactions, and value decisions. 


d) 


Both the teacher and the student will find these helpful in 


evaluating personal behaviors. 


Reporting forms include reports, diaries, logs, 
questionnaires, and autobiographies. These are usually 
made out by students who do self-evaluation as they 
complete the forms. The teacher may use these for 
evaluating either performance or affective learning 
depending on the purpose of the reporting form. 
Questionnaires are frequently used to determine certain 
conditions and facts about students. These may be 
considered individually to profile each separate student or 


tabulated to learn about an entire group. 


Audio-visual techniques include tape recorders, films, 
photographs, slides, and graphs. Tape recordings are very 
useful in identifying values and attitudes, in tabulating 
problems or issues, and in recording student both affective 
behavior and performance. Photographs and slides are 
frequently used to record change and progress data about 
groups of all kinds and can be used to visually portray 
selected qualities of an individual. Audio-visual 
techniques are excellent teaching as well as evaluating 


devices. 


Levels of Difficulty and Their Implications for Program 


Modification 


Part B of this document provides the authority for courses, 


which are to be offered at three levels of difficulty - 
basic, general, and advanced. Courses developed from this 
guideline may also be adapted to meet the learning needs of 


exceptional students. 


The general characteristics of the three levels of 


difficulty may be described as follows: 


Basic level. Basic-level courses are designed to focus on 
the development of personal skills, self-confidence, and 
preparation for the worlds of work and of leisure. Such 
courses will assist students to prepare for a successful, 
independent home and working life, to manage personal 
financial resources, to communicate effectively, and to 
develop attitudes that foster respect for the environment, 
good health and fitness, and a positive approach towards 


work and leisure. 


Family studies basic-level courses should provide students 
with a good preparation for coping with family life now and 
in the future. Some basic-level family studies courses 
such as one in Glothing may also prepare students for 
possible direct entry from secondary school into 
employment, for example, as a sales clerk in a clothing 


store. 


It is expected that basic-level courses will be primarily 
experiential. Time spent on the acquisition of theoretical 


knowledge and concepts should be kept to a minimum, and the 


knowledge and concepts presented should be directly related 


to the classroom experiences whenever possible. 


General level. General-level courses should be considered 
aS appropriate preparation for careers, family life, 
employment, or further education in certain programs in 
colleges of applied arts and technology and other 
non-university post-secondary educational institutions. 
General-level family studies courses will assist students 
to develop: 

- the attitudes, skills, knowledge, and understanding that 
they require to enter directly into employment upon 
graduation or to enter programs at colleges of applied 
arts and technology; 

- personal skills, problem-solving, domestic application, 
(for being a discriminating consumer, for recreational); 

- an awareness of the career opportunities available 
through the involvement in the family studies program 
and a mastery of some of the skills that are appropriate 


and unique to the careers; 


Experiences that relate to skill development and the 
application of theoretical knowledge should take up a 


maximum of 60 per cent of the course time. 


Advanced level. Advanced-level courses should focus on the 
development of academic skills and should prepare students 


for entry to university or to certain programs of colleges 


e) 


of applied arts and technology. Such courses’ should be 


designed to assist students to understand the theoretical 


principles, practical applications, and substantive content 
of a subject. Advanced-level courses in family studies 
should be planned with an emphasis on developing thinking 
skills related to practical problem solving. Activities 
directed towards the wedittis {tion of theoretical knowledge 
and the exploration of concepts should make up 


approximately 80 per cent of the course time. 


Teaching and Learning Strategies 


Students in family studies are expected to acquire not only 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills in the subject matter of 
this discipline but also to become more skilled as 
learners, to analyse problems independently, and to derive 
satisfaction from both independent and co-operative 
accomplishments. These objectives can be accomplished by 
involving students in research, discussion, observation, 
collaboration, and practical activities. It is expected 
that courses of study will identify intended learning 
processes as clearly as the course - content objectives, 
and that appropriate strategies for teaching, assessment, 
and evaluation will be used to help students achieve both 


process and content objectives. 


Family studies activities should nourish students" positive 
self-esteem. This will happen when students are able to: 


- express their feelings in an accepting atmosphere; 


- state their likes and dislikes; 

- share things of which they are proud; 

- improve their grooming and personal appearance; 

- develop communication skills; 

- improve interpersonal relationships; 

- help others to fulfil themselves; 

- share special abilities and talents that are recognized 
and praised; 

- participate in new experiences to expand their 
horizons; 

- develop new skills and abilities; 

- accept and carry out responsibilities; 


- set and achieve short- and long-term goals. 


In any learning situation students may be engaged in 
individual assignments, inquiry work, or independent-study 
activities. They may also work in groups, planning and 
carrying out projects or practising skills. Although these 
approaches do not necessarily have predetermined objectives 
related to units of study, particular content, or specific 
skills and ways of acquiring them, they do require 
planning. For example, teachers need to know the kinds of 
experiences through which students can move at their own 
pace and in their own ways; they must set criteria for the 
level and kinds of learning expected; and they must know 
the concepts that students are likely to master from the 
available materials, assignments, and resources. While 


learning activities can be planned in many ways, the 


following should be identified for each approach. 


- aims and objectives 

- ideas, skills, and attitudes that students need at 
various stages of their development 

- available resources 

- the teaching and learning strategies that will lead 
most effectively to the development of the necessary 
ideas, skills, and st atuues 


- the methods of assessment and evaluation 


The practice of differentiating between the theoretical and 
the practical parts of a course as though they were 
separate entities is discouraged. Knowledge must be 
acquired before it can be applied, but theory can and must 
be illustrated, demonstrated, and clarified through 
learning experiences that involve students in active and 
interesting ways. Conversely, students must be helped to 
see clearly the relationships between the so-called 
practical parts of a course and the theory on which the 
practical elements are based. It would be inconsistent 
with the aims of family studies, for example, to have 
students learn principles in such areas as nutrition or 
child rearing without their experiencing the handling, 
preparation, and tasting of food or interaction with 
children. The opposite situation would be equally 
unacceptable. Both theory and practice are essential in an 
applied field such as family studies and they must be 
treated in an integrated way. All areas of family studies 


should be taught as objectively as possible even though 


students and teachers may find it difficult to maintain 


their objectivity when dealing with some controversial 
topics. Since everyone eats, wears clothes, lives 
somewhere, manages personal or family resources, and 
interacts with parents, siblings, children,and friends, 
everyone has opinions on family life based on personal 
experiences. In order to keep bias to a minimum, teachers 
and students should avoid generalizing from their personal 
experiences, although personal experiences may be used to 
enrich generalizations that are founded on wider evidence. 
If teachers plan learning strategies that help students to 
integrate research with practice, some degree of 


objectivity can be achieved. 


It is recognized, however, that substantive theory in many 
areas of family studies is not always easy to identify. 
Some recommended practices in the fields of nutrition and 
food, clothing, housing, family relationships, and child 
rearing may be based on the results of careful research 
while others may be based on untested hypotheses, common 
usage, personal preference, or the values of a specific 
group or individual. Teachers must be aware of the nature 
and authenticity of the sources of their information and of 
the source of the values they are teaching, both overtly 
and inadvertently. While misinformation and prejudices may 
enter into any area of family studies, nutrition and child 
rearing are especially subject to the influence of 


faddists, self-styled experts, and purveyors of folk myths. 


No matter what teaching and learning strategies are used, 


students should progress in their ability to draw valid 


conclusions, not only about the subject content in the 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains, but also 
about the learning processes. In this way students will be 
better able to establish their own values, to behave in a | 
manner congruent with their knowledge and beliefs, and 


thereby continue to learn. 


A number of teaching and learning strategies are described 
below. For convenience, the selected strategies are 
divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into four subsections: 
Domains of Learning, Organization of Subject Matter, 
Classroom Organization, and Some Instructional Approaches. 
The strategies suggested are interrelated and, when used by 
a creative and committed teacher, can be combined in many 
ways to achieve the aims of family studies. The strategies 


described here are not meant to be prescriptive. 


Domains of Learning 


Learning experiences should be designed so that they 
combine cognitive, affective, and psychomotor learning. 
While values, attitudes, beliefs, and emotional responses 
are part of the affective domain, the understanding of 
them, as well as the understanding of the principles 
underlying psychomotor responses, is part of the cognitive 


domain. 


Students of family studies require certain psychomotor 


skills. It is hoped that teachers will continue to seek 


efficient ways to teach techniques associated with cooking 
and serving routines where the development of such skills 
contributes appropriately to the concepts and aims of a 
course. It is important, however, that teachers and 
students recognize that while the techniques that are used 
vary, the principles behind them remain relatively 
constant. It is expected that senior students will not 
spend a disproportionate amount of class time polishing 


such techniques. 


Organization of Subject Matter 


The subject matter for any of the courses outlined in this 
guideline may be presented as units that are consistent 
with the course objectives. This type of organization is 
used in part B of this document to outline the subject 
matter to be considered in planning courses. This type of 
organization ensures that students are exposed to an 
extensive predetermined body of information. However, any 
tendency to emphasize the lower levels of cognitive 
thinking, namely, to emphasize acquisition rather than the 
application of knowledge and skills, and to treat the 


affective domain superficially, must be avoided. 


Classroom Organization 


Students co-operative learning. Learning is enhanced when 
there is a high degree of co-operation in a class, both 


between the student and teacher and among the students 


themselves. Such sharing, or co-operative planning, can 
range from the teacher's giving students a choice between 
two or more teacher-planned activities to the mutual 
planning by the students and the teacher of an entire 
course, including the objectives, learning experiences, 
resources, methods of assessment, and criteria for 
evaluation. Co-operative learning may have, as its 
ultimate goal, independent or individualized learning, or 


learning in a group situation. 


Individualized learning and independent study. The terms 


individualized learning and independent study have slightly 
different connotations. Both activities are based on the 
premise that students who engage in a learning program that 
is of vital interest to them not only learn more but also 
acquire better learning techniques. Learning is 
individualized when students feel that they have some 
control over one or all of the following: the frequency 
and duration of input meetings and study sessions; choice 
of subject matter; sequence of units and depth of 
treatment; objectives; decisions on readiness for 
assessment; criteria for evaluation, and instructional and 
learning methods. The more that students participate in 
determining the components of their learning environment, 


the more independent they become. 


Like all procedures the techniques of independent study 
must be learned, and students can become increasingly 


independent as a course progresses. For example, learning 


packages and computer managed instruction may be helpful at 
first, since they allow students to work independently 
within a specific time frame while depending on a 
teacher-structured package for content and learning 
procedures. In an independent-study situation the teacher 
must act as an adviser, providing a framework based on the 
goals of education and the aims of family studies, setting 
the expectations for a product, and negotiating with 
students about the paths of their inquiry at predetermined 
intervals. Contracts drawn between the teacher and 
students may be used to set limits and to clarify the 


procedures to be followed. 


Small-Group instruction. Group work is particularly 


important in family studies. Given that the family is 
itself a small group, students may understand it better by 
simulating it in meaningful ways. Since much of learning 
involves social interaction, the use of small groups may 
increase students' opportunities to interact on an 
individual level. Many of the activities that involve the 
application of theory may also be best performed in small 


groups. 


Small-group instruction can also facilitate classroom 
organization. For example, a large class may be more 
easily managed if it is divided into groups, with the 
groups working independently on units requiring different 
resources and facilities. Through the use of small groups, 


more students can be involved in role-playing, discussing 


case studies or controversial topics, solving real or 
hypothetical problems, or exploring new concepts. However, 
for group work to be effective, both teachers and students 
should have a basic understanding of group processes, and 


the purpose of group work should be clear to students. 


Some Instructional Approaches 


Inquiry method. The inquiry method requires students to 
ask, aS well as respond to, specific questions that can be 
answered by the use of different types of thinking (e.g., 
critical, analytical, imaginative, conjectural). To answer 
the questions, students use reason, evidence, inference, 
intuition and generalization. Questions should be 
appropriate to the areas of family studies being emphasized 
in the course and to the aims of the family studies 


program. 


The inquiry method might begin with general questions such 
as the following, which would lead to more specific 
questions: 

- What is a family? What are the most prominent types of 
family structure now existing? What variant and non- 
traditional experimental structures are evident? What 
functions are common to all types of families? 

- What family characteristics contribute most to a 


satictyingifamily elite? 
What special conditions relating to family life exist in 


the local community? 


- What recent findings in the family studies fields of 
knowledge could have the greatest effect on family life? 

- What knowledge, skills, and attitudes are of fundamental 
value for wise decision making about family life? 

- What are the important trends in society and in family 
life? On which familial and societal values are these 


trends based? 


The use of actual experience 


Real experiences and simulated experiences help students to 
integrate theory and practice and are essential parts of a 
family studies program. Such activities tend to be 
time-consuming and may often require the use of time 


additional to that spent in class. 


Teachers must weigh the advantages and disadvantages, 
however, when choosing such activities. The students’ own 
families may provide many relevant opportunities for trying 
out new learnings or for exploring solutions to tasks 
arising from family studies. Sensitivity and tact are 
needed so as not to infringe on the privacy and dignity of 


the students or their families. 


Teaching with interdisciplinary materials. Stories, 


novels, biographies, poetry, case studies, plays, films, 
songs, and reproductions of artworks are rich resources for 
family studies, since family life and the management of 


family resources have often been used as major themes in 


literature and art. For example, clothing, housing, the 
community environment, and food practices are used in 
literature and art to define personalities and to set the 
stage for human interaction. A co-operative endeavour 
involving the family studies, English, and visual arts 


departments in a school could be rewarding. 


Simulations can also be used to help students to experience 
vicariously a wide variety of real-life situations and thus 
approximate real experience. Generalizations can be made 
from such simulations through the skillful use of 


questioning and group discussion. 


Using learning-activity packages. In a well-prepared 


learning-activity package, the main ideas or concepts to be 
learned are outlined, objectives are stated, and a variety 
of learning experiences are described clearly enough for 
students to follow the directions, individually or in 
groups. The learning experiences are chosen to enable 
students to achieve the stated objectives. Such learning 
experiences could involve activities such as reading, 
summarizing, discussing, viewing, hands-on activities with 
fabrics or food, collecting or describing items, doing 
experiments, interviewing people, or finding answers to 
various types of questions. The evaluation of student 
achievement based on the stated objectives, as well as 

the evaluation of the learning-activity package itself, 


should be an integral part of the package. 


Courses, or units within them, can be developed into 
learning activity packages in family studies. The most 
satisfactory packages are probably those designed by 
teachers or groups of students; however, commercially 
available packages can be effective when they are adapted 
for local use. These could be in the form of computer 
software (e.g., studies in nutrition). Because learning 
activity packages are prepared in advance, students require 
individual guidance in their use, but, once immersed in 
them, may need less class instruction. Instructions within 
a well designed package can provide flexibility in the use 


of time and in the choice and sequence of units. 


Options among the objectives and learning experiences 
within a package can address the different needs and 


interests of students. 


Discussion as a Medium for Learning. Discussion which is 


an important part of any family studies course, can occur 
in small or large groups, ranging from two individuals to 
the whole class. Panel discussions, forums, symposiums, 
debates, seminars, group problem-solving sessions, and buzz 
groups are useful variations. Any of the other strategies 
described in this section could be used to stimulate 


discussion about most units in family studies. 


No matter how it is organized or the degree of formality 
involved, the purpose and substance of a discussion must 


never be left to chance. Students need to know why they 


i) 


are discussing a subject, and they need to know something 
about group dynamics and the various roles of group members 
if their discussions are to be productive. Teachers must 
also ensure that the conclusions of a discussion group are 


wet 4. 3 


Organization of Learning Activities for Job-Related Skills 


and New Courses 


- School and Community Related Packages 


The term "schol-related package" identifies a particular 
set of courses planned by a school to provide a curricular 
emphasis for students who may have a specific educational 
or career goal in mind. Such a goal could include 
postsecondary education or training in a particular field 
Or general education in a particular area of study. By 
collaborative planning, teachers can build relationships 
among courses within a particular package. Further 
explanation of these packages is found on page 23, section 
5.9 of Ontario Schools: Intermediate and Senior Divisions, 


(1983). 


The term "community-related package" identifies a set of 
courses planned by the school and community to provide 


students with a curricular emphasis related to the economic 


base of the communiiy. 


Any package having a subject of concentration in family 


studies should introduce the student to skills and 


knowledge associated with a range of possible occupations. 
Such a package can be supportive of entry to the workplace 
either following graduation from secondary school or after 


additional study in a postsecondary program. 


Teachers may wish to follow the directives as outlined in 
Ontario Schools: Intermediate and Senior Divisions (1983, 
page 25, section 5.10, in the development of these 


programs. 


In such programs, opportunities for work experience or a 
co-operative education placement with an employer should b 
planned for the students. It is not necessary that all 
"family studies" courses offered in a school be structured 


aS a package. 


Work ExXpergence 


When a work experience opportunity is available under the 
supervision of an employer and for a limited period of time 
without pay this work experience is an integrated part of a 
specific course. As a component of the students' program, 
work experience provides students experience with a real 
job which will allow them to practise and reinforce the 
skills and knowledge acquired in school. It also provides 
students with an orientation to the workplace as well as 
opportunities to explore other kinds of careers through 
discussions with experienced workers. A student could 


benefit from working with a dietitian, for example, for a 


short period of time in order to understand the nature of 


this profession. 


All experiences in the work place should reflect good 
planning and are normally limited to one or two weeks in 
any one school year. The activities and objectives of the 
learning experiences in which the student is to be involved 
must be discussed beforehand by the teacher and the 
employer or supervisor. Evaluation reports on the 
student's experience are prepared by both the employer and 


the student. 


Every precaution must be taken to ensure the safety and 
protection of students on a job site. Safe work stations, 
special instruction on safe practices, appropriate 
clothing, and the provision of Workers' Compensation Board 
ee are factors to be considered when out-of-school 


work experience components are planned. 


Co-operative Education 


Co-operative education can be used by boards and schools to 
provide a realistic link between school and work. Not only 
can co-operative education enhance acquired skills, but it 
can also provide students with realistic expectations of 
business and industry on a day-to-day basis. Co-operative 
education can also provide an alternative for those 


students who have difficulty coping with a regular school 


environment during the normal school day. In some 


situations the out-of-school workplaces may provide 
necessary hands-on experience that is not readily available 
in the school. Day care centres, nursing homes, social 
service agencies, retail stores offering consumer goods 


used by families could provide good work stations. 


The experience in a workplace must be a part of a course 
being studied in school, and credited time in the workplace 
cannot exceed two-thirds of the time assigned to the 
course. In all cases both the in-school and out-of-school 
components of a co-operative education course must maintain 
the integrity of its stated educational objectives. Both 
school officials and employers have a responsibility to 
monitor each student's progress to ensure that the course 
objectives are being met. Section 5.11 of OSIS sets out 
all the parameters within which co-operative education can 


take place. 


rrnrsatety Considerations Within School and the Workplace 


The development of student vigilance in matters of safety 
and accident prevention, must be an objective of all 
courses in family studies. For this reason it is 
imperative that a formal safety policy for family studies 
be formulated for implementation in each school. Such a 
policy may be developed by a committee made up of family 
studies heads, teachers, students and administrators in 


consultation with representatives from the community. 


Among the resources that could be used in creating the 
policy are the policy memoranda on safety matters issued by 
the Ministry of Education to principals of schools. 
Furthermore, legislation such as the Education Act, Day 
Nurseries Act, and the Health Protection and Promotion Act 
should also be consulted. Such policy guidelines, along 
with a review procedure should SE submitted for school 
board approval. The reassessment of the effectiveness of 
existing measures is necessary if experience as well as 
changes in technology and instructional practice are to be 


taken into consideration. 


Teachers of family studies have a unique role to play in 
the development of safety attitudes and work habits in 
students. A safe educational or working environment 
requires that students demonstrate their knowledge of the 
proper use of tools and equipment. Dull, broken, or 
improperly adjusted tools and equipment are a frequent 
cause of minor injuries both in family studies classes and 
in the family home. As well, instruction is required in 
the proper handling of commonly used household substances 
that may cause toxic reaction in certain individuals. 
Furthermore, students must understand the hazards inherent 
in improper grooming and dress in the classroom, in the 
workplace, and in the home. In order for a safety program 
to be effective, it is important for classroom teachers to 
act as role models by adopting all of the safety practices 


that they require of students. 


- Information on Career Opportunities 


All students in Grade 7 onwards should be learning about 
employment opportunities available in the family studies 
field. Careers may be found in foods, textiles, and 
nutrition. Service professions (e.g., nursing, medicine, 
family law, psychology, social work) also make use of the 
skills offered in family studies and offer students of this 


discipline career opportunities. 


Students will also need current information about 
educational requirements for university and 

community college programs and on the many employment 
possibilities available to those students who choose to 


study the family. 


This information is contained within the database of the 
Student Guidance Information System (SGIS). Students and 
teachers may access this database through a microcomputer 
and modem should they posses such equipment. However, 
this same information can be accessed by mailing a request 


to the Ministry of Education. 


Guidance counsellors, family studies teachers and parents 
should work together to provide students with: 
- the information students will need to make appropriate 


educational decisions; 


- help when students are making their subject selections; 


- the most appropriate ‘training routes: to suit their 
needs; 

- the job application and interview skills that they will 
need. 

- a professional in their chosen field who could act as a 


student mentor. 


g) Living and Learning Using the Benefits of Electronic 
Technologies 


The use of computers as an aid for student instruction in 

family studies must be recognized. Families will be able 

to use computer technology in their homes in many ways, 

some of which follow: 

- automatic thermostat settings 

- sensores in the driveway that melt snow through 
automatic activation 

- being awakened by the bedside computer that not only 
announces the temperature and weather, but also 
recommends the outer clothes required for the day 

- lights being turned on and off, automatically, as family 
members move from one room to another 

- robots that do routine household tasks (i.e., window 
washing, vacuuming carpets) 

- meals planned electronically to meet individual dietary 
needs and cooked in the programable microwave oven 

- inventory updating of financial plans, groceries, blank 


accounts, etc. 


In addition to the above, computers can assist and enrich 
family life and school as a means of communication. The 
amount and quality of information available and easily 
accessed is overwhelming even now. Students will be able 
to access into data bases for research information. 
Computerized bulletin boards on a variety of topics 
increase each year. Teleconferencing and videoconferencing 
via satellite may make information vital to the family 
studies program available from all centres within the 


province and elsewhere. 


Home and school interaction for students involved in home 
instruction will be possible through the use of the 
computer. Further to this, computers successfully assist 
handicapped students overcome barriers in communication, 
for example, by converting Bliss symbols to speech and 


braille to standard words or text. 


Research has shown that using the computer as a medium of 
discussion on sensitive issues is less threatening to some 


students. 


As a design tool, the computer can be used to simulate, for 
example, placement of furniture in a room or to compose a 


design for a garment. 


Computer software is available for family studies now and 
continues to be developed. As a learning tool, family 


studies teachers will find the computer invaluable when 


applied to this subject area. However, one needs to look 
at the human element in family life in the electronic 


household. 


As one looks at the use of teletext and videotext in the 
home, it is predicted in the long term, transactions and 
teleshopping will take on an aaa greater degree of 
prominence, and services such as electronic messaging and 
telemonitoring will become significant. This will enlarge 
the market for home-based education and training. Some 
home-based electronic interface to a wide variety of 
information services certainly continue to emerge, and this 
interface will bring with it a number of Family and society 
changes. Family studies educators will have to make 
decisions regarding the provision of computerized equipment 
and appliances in family studies facilities in order to 
acquaint students with the range of technology available 


for family use now and in the years to come. 


Jive 


Course Planning at the School Department Level 


The description of each course outlined in this guideline 
contains a list of aims and core content. Within the 
rationale of this guideline it is permissible to develop 
courses leading to the Ontario Secondary School Diploma 
(OSSD) using those outlines describing the courses for 
Grades 9 through 12. However, it is recommended that 
whenever parts of two or more courses are combined they be 
integrated as much as possible rather than developed as 
separate and isolated segments of a course. Where there is 
insufficient enrolment to justify a particular course, for 
example, some form of bilevel or multigrade class may be 
necessary. In such cases, courses designed on the basis of 
individualized instruction may be the best approach. Other 
modes of delivering programs in small or remote schools 
include distance and correspondence education, and the use 


of community facilities through co-operative education. 


The possibility of offering a school- or community-related 
packages of learning should also be explored. The design 
of these packages is treated in some detail elsewhere in 
this document. Furthermore, a course may be developed from 
any combination of these individual courses as described in 
section 4.5 of OSIS. The courses Parenting, Housing, and 
Economic Planning are designed to meet the criteria for the 
one compulsory Senior social science credit required for 


the OSSD. 


Numerous ministry guidelines, such as those for physical 
and health education, science, English, geography, 
guidance, history and contemporary studies, mathematics, 
business, technological studies, and visual arts, permit 
the development of courses that can include some aspects of 
family studies. Where there is concern about the overlap 
of family studies with other sihiteats | the courses involved 
should be analysed and compared in terms of the 
requirements of their respective ministry guidelines. 

Each course that is designed should complement one another 
without undue repetition and reflect the appropriate 
emphasis that conforms to the requirements for each 
respective guideline. Section 5.9 ("School-Related 
Packages") of OSIS provides useful information that could 


assist this analysis and development process. 


Developing a Course of Study 


The rationale provided for each course described in this 
guideline outlines expected outcomes. The objectives and 
activities that make up each course should in turn reflect 


the rationale outlined. 


In preparing a course of study, educators must: 

- assess the needs of students and the community in 
relation to the particular family studies course being 
considered; 

- identify provincial Goals of Education and their 


interpretation that the course will support within 


family studies, the aims of family studies and the 


objectives that the course is planned to support; 


Once course offerings have been determined for individual 
schools, the development of courses can be co-ordinated by 
a group of teachers at the board or school level or by 
individual teachers. It is expected that the methods, 
processes, and materials outlined in this document will be 
adapted to suit the specialized requirements of particular 


communities and schools. 


A course of study should contain the name of the guideline 
on which the course is based as well as a description of 
the course (in broad terms), its level of difficulty, 
credit value, objectives, and the subject-content headings, 
teaching and practicum strategies, and strategies for 
assessment and evaluation. Time requirements for each unit 
and significant resources for each unit should be 


identified. 


The course description should provide a statement of the 
family studies program. It should identify the course's 
potential application to the student's family or further 
education options, as well as the learners for whom the 
course is intended (e.g., that it is an introductory course 
at the general level of difficulty for students entering 
Grade 9 or Grade 10). Any additional information that 


would be useful to students, such as the availability of a 


co-operative education component or other practicum in the 


course, should also be indicated. 


The course objectives should be specified under a separate 
heading. These should focus on the areas of competence to 
be acquired by students and should include the specific 
core objectives identified pereeaat course in part B of 


this document. 


The subject content of the course is a major component of 
the course of study. This may take the form of unit 
headings, a list of skills and knowledge, concepts, or a 
combination of all of the above. The core content 
identified in the subject guideline in part B should be 
listed, as well as the optional content planned for the 
course. Some guide to the time allocation for each unit of 
content is essential. These time allocations should be 
approximate, as some flexibility is necessary to meet the 
specific needs of different groups of students. Techniques 
for assessment and criteria to be used in evaluating 


student achievement in the course should also be indicated. 


The resources that are required for students and teachers 
involved in the course should also be briefly outlined. In 
family studies these fall into four categories: texts, and 
reference books; people; audio-visual materials, 


equipment and tools, supplies, computer software; and 


classroom facilities. Recommended resources should have as 


their focus major concepts or competencies that are 


essential to the units listed in the subject content. 


Outline of Instructional Units and Daily Lesson Plans 


The outline of instructional units reflects the teacher's 
management strategy for the course and is the 
responsibility of the individual teacher. The outline 
should identify the following: 

- characteristics of the students taking the course namely 
their personal needs and attributes, their expectations 
for the course, their notions of issues that are 
important as well as the skills and knowledge they 
believe to be necessary 

- specific learning objectives to be achieved by 
students 

- teaching strategies to be employed 

- strategies for assessing and evaluating student 
achievement and improving student achievement 

- strategies for assessing and evaluating course 
effectiveness and making appropriate modifications where 


necessary. 


In planning units and lessons, the subject content must be 
translated into precise statements describing the skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes that students are expected to gain 


from) thes unde, 


In establishing the sequence of plans for each unit and the 


order of the units, the teacher should aim for a 


perspective on the course as a whole. Interest and 
achievement can be maintained when students know what is 


going to happen in their courses. 


The teaching strategies discussed earlier in this document 
must be planned to relate the theoretical knowledge and 


experiential aspects of any course. 


The outline of the instructional units should also include 
plans for the assessment and evaluation of student 

_ achievement. Where the mastery of particular subject 
content is required, the pattern of ongoing assessment can 
contribute significantly to the learning process. In other 
cases the ability to interrelate subject theory and 
experiential activities may be assessed through students’ 
achievement on projects, demonstrations, or problem 
assignments that involve practical applications of the 
subject content. In some cases the course objectives 
related to the skill areas of project work may be assessed 
co-operatively by the teacher and students. Students 
should always be fully aware of the assessment and 


evaluation plan at the beginning of any courses. 
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PART B: THE FAMILY STUDIES PROGRAM - COURSES GRADE 7 THROUGH 12 


de FAMILIES - GRADE 7 


Rationale 

A healthy family naturally assumes its significant 

role in nurturing, educating and socializing its members. 
Young adolescents are becoming increasingly aware of the 
influence of the family as well as the variety of family 
structures and lifestyles that exist in contemporary 
society. They are beginning to explore the values that 
underlie personal decisions that individuals make in 
relation to their families. Similarly they are beginning 
to realize the influence of society. This is an opportune 
time for them to survey family life in the past, to 
predict the nature of families in the near future and to 
begin to appreciate the complex interaction of factors 
that affect their own day-to-day lives. The purpose of 
this course is to enable students to gain insights into 
the nature, functions, and patterns of families in differ- 


ent times and places. 


pLLUuc ure of. the Course 
There are four units in this course: 
- The Family in Our Community (core) 
- Native Families 
- Families in the Past 


- Families in the Future 
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While the unit entitled "The Family in Our Community" 

is designated as core, teachers may include content from 
among the other three units where the needs of community 
warrant inclusion of all or parts of the optional units. 
The objectives for and content of these units must be used 
by teachers to develop a course that addresses the aims of 
the family studies program as well as those goals of 


education that are appropriate. 


Learning or Teaching Strategies and Sample Unit 


When teachers plan the kinds of teaching strategies 

they will use as well as the learning opportunities for 
students at this grade level, teachers must consider 
student characteristics especially in terms of their 
inteliectual, social and emotional development. Piaget 
defines the period of concrete operations as occurring 
between the ages of seven and twelve, with the period of 
formal operations occurring between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. Students in Grade 7 and Grade 8 will be in 
transition between the two stages. Thus, effective 
teaching strategies will integrate the concrete with the 
abstract by providing students with real experiences as 


often as possible. 


In Grade 7 the five areas of family studies - foods, 
clothing, parenting, housing and economic planning - are 


integrated throughout each unit. In order to teach these 


— 855% 


units comprehensively, teachers should maintain an inte- 
grated approach. Teaching strategies should be chosen on 
the basis of such factors as the time available, the 
classroom size and its equipment, the personnel and 
physical resources available in the school and in the 
community, and the nature of the classroom. The sugges- 
tions contained in this section have been designed with 


these variables in mind. 


While traditional family studies classrooms offer the 
equipment and resources that are desirable for the most 
effective delivery of the program, this course can be 


taught in an ordinary classroom. 


The following sample outline shows how the content 

for the first unit, "The Family in our Community", can be 
studied. It 1s based on the second objective listed 
above: "students will explore and document the similari- 
ties and differences that exist in families within their 


community": 


hs This unit can be introduced by the teacher asking the 
students how they can collect information on how 
families in their community are different and simi- 
lar, what kind of information would be important to 
find out, eg. size; roles; responsibilities, and 
privileges of individuals; traditions; festivities; 


kinds of shelter, food and clothing; place of origin, 


ey = 


who will collect this information, and how the 


information will be organized and used. 


The teacher can emphasize the need for understanding 
differences among cultures within the community by 
showing students one of the films listed in the 
resources section at the end of this course. The 
ensuing discussion can focus on an analysis of 
prejudice and why people sometimes focus on cultural 


differences. 


The teacher can explain the benefits of being part of 
a family in any culture and then ask students to read 
a short passage on the family from the list of 
resources at the end of this section. The students 
will prepare a written summary of the selected 


reading. 


Students can provide examples of how food is part of 
their families' religious festivities, traditions, or 
special events. Working in groups, students can then 
prepare a traditional food from one of the cultures 


represented. 


Students can examine other foods and traditions of 
Canadian families of differing cultural origins. 
They can then plan menus that are typical of a 


particular cultural origin and collect recipes, 
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pictures, and lists of ingredients to accompany their 
menus. Students can submit their menus, recipes, 
shopping list with an explanation of the role of food 
to the family in the traditions of the culture they 


studied. 


o. Students can work in groups to plan a shared learning 
project. Each group can select one country from 
those identified in activitiy 5 and plan to prepare 


the menu selected. 


7 Students can complete their shared learning project 
by preparing the menu they planned in activity 6 and 
then share together the food in a family setting that 


is typical of the country they have chosen. 


Assessment and evaluation of this objective may be 


undertaken in the following manner: 


- teacher observation of students contribution and 
participation in the collection of information 
suggested in activity 1. Checklists can be developed 
and used as a part of the teaching-learning/assessment 
Situation. This means that all students will collect 
Similar data which is meaningful to the activity. As 
a result each student can readily see how well he/she 


is doing and draw his own conclusions; 


fie 


- teacher evaluation of the students' presentation of 
the information collected. Sociometric techniques 
such as the sociogram is a technical device that 
indicates the persons with whom students like to 
work, respond to in a positive manner and respect 
opinions. A teacher may use it for finding out 
natural groupings of students and personal 
relationships in a group. A sociogram can indicate 
to the teacher some of the following: mutual choic- 
es, students most in demand, cliques, isolates, 
unexpected choices, leaders in the group, islands - 
small groups which are not included in large groups, 
chains - one person who chooses another who in turn 


chooses another; 


- teacher observation of students involvement in the 
discussion of the films used in activity 3. A clue 
to consider in assessing students observation of a 
film may be accomplished through film reports or 
logs. Reports or logs constitute a consistent 
technique for assessing and evaluating films over 
time, because the student is not always in the same 
state of readiness each time a film is used in class. 
A teacher can review film reports or logs over a 


period of a year and recognize growth and progress; 


- teacher evaluation of students written work asked for 


in activity 3. When asking students to read a 
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passage’ from a book, in which the teacher is asking 
for specific content classification and knowledge, 
objective type (true/false, multiple choice) ques- 
tions can be prepared. The key to preparing objec- 
tive questions is that they should be inflexible - 


there 1s only one correct answer for each question; 


teacher observation of students as they prepare their 
group learning experience described in activities 4 
through 7. While students are preparing for the 
presentation of their group learning experience, 
several reporting forms can be employed. Some of the 
following will be useful: activity reports or logs, 
menu plans, shopping lists and plans, questionnaires, 
and anecdotal records. While some of the above are 
time consuming, they are excellent ways to assess and 


evaluate students on an individual basis; 


students self evaluation of their own contribution 
and the contribution of their group members in 
activities 4 through 7. Student folders can be used 
by each class member to record privately his/her own 
direction or goal for the objective. If the student 
has, with the help of the teacher in some cases, 
operated at a satisfactory level, he/she will feel 
satisfied as the folder builds over the period of the 


year; 
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- class evaluation of this unit in order to assist the 


teacher 
reports 
concern 
his/her 
his/her 


and are 


in future program planning. Grades and 

of student progress have always been a major 
of teachers. Grades indicate to the student 
own achievement, achievement in relation to 
classmate, a prediction of scholastic success 


a message to the teacher about the program. 


This may be accomplished with a paper and pencil 


test. 
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II. THE FAMILY AS ENVIRONMENT - GRADE 8 


Rationale 

Any study of the family is concerned with the social, 
emotional, and physical environments in which its members 
develop and interact. Within these environments, the 
family studies program focuses specifically on the family 
and its interaction in the areas of parenting, economic 
planning, housing, food and clothing. The purpose of this 
course is to provide students with an introduction to some 
of the complex factors that are characteristic of family 
life and explain, in part its dynamic existence. It is 
important that, as these five areas are introduced, 
teachers maintain the family as the unifying concept or 


focal point of these studies. 


SCCUCTULE ZO; EL neEeCOUuLse 
Five core units comprise the course namely: 
- THE NURTURING FAMILY, THE FAMILY AS CONSUMER, THE 
FAMILY AND ITS SHELTER, THE FAMILY AND ITS .FOOD, THE 


FAMILY AND ITS CLOTHING. 


A family studies course based on "The Family As 
Environment" must contain all of these units. Further- 
more, the objectives for and content of these units must 
be used by teachers to develop a course that addresses the 
aims of the family studies program as well as those goals 


of education that are appropriate. 
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Learning Strategies 


In Grade 8 the students will gain some of the basic 
understanding, skills and knowledge that will be pursued 
in greater depth in secondary school by way of the 5 core 


units aforementioned. 


Teachers should consider allocating approximatively 
20 per cent of class time to a general overview of these 
five units. Students may then be given the option to 


investigate one or more units in greater detail. 


While traditional family studies classrooms offer the 
equipment and resources that are desirable for the most 
effective delivery of the program, this course can be 


taught in an ordinary classroom. 


Organizational Suggestions 


Given the time available for the family studies 
program in Grade 8, the facilities and the students, a 
teacher could deliver the program according to the sugges- 


tzons that follow: 


- The time available could be divided equally among the 


five topics. 


a 


- Activity-based learning centres could be developed. 


- Large- and small-group activities could be used in 
the following way: A unit could be introduced to a 
large group, and then smaller groups could be as- 
Signed activities. Finally, the learnings of these 
small groups could be shared by the original group of 


students. 


All five topics are of equal importance in helping 
students understand the complexities of family life and 


the various interactions of individuals within the family. 


Sample Unit 


The following sample outline shows how the content 
for the last unit, "The Family and Its Clothing", can be 
organized and carried out. It is based on the last 
objective listed for this unit: "Students to understand 
that individual and family needs may determine existing 


wardrobes": 


oe The teacher can ask students to identify their 
present wardrobe needs. Students can work in groups 
of four to six to prepare a list of their individual 
clothing needs for various occasions. The clothes on 
their lists should be in keeping with the expecta- 
tions of their families and peer groups, as well as 


their families' monetary resources. 
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The class can make suggestions for a suitable ward- 
robe based on their work in activity 1. Using the 
chalkboard, the teacher can list the articles of 
clothing suggested by the students. As a group, 
students can then identify a basic wardrobe and 
discuss possible external factors (eg., family values 
as to appropriateness, the image a family might have 
of its members, the money available). Each students 
can then write an evaluation of his/her own wardrobe 
based on the information brought out in the class 


discussion. 


The teacher can integrate the learnings from activi- 
ties 1 and 2 with the understanding that families 
determine what their members wear by showing an 
appropriate film listed in the resources at the end 
of this section. In the ensuing discussion, the 
teacher can refer “the :class sbackito Phesfactors 
identified previously about why people select the 


clothes they wear. 


The teacher can ask students to read a passage on how 
to select a wardrobe from the list of resources at 
the end of this section and to list in their note- 
books the factors that influence family and individu- 


al clothing needs. 
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Students can calculate their clothing needs for the 
season by listing the clothes they think they need, 
choosing the most important items from their list, 

estimating the cost of these items, and determining 


how they can pay for them. 


‘Students can develop a personal wish list of their 


clothing needs by listing them in terms of climate, 
community customs, and their own activities. They 
can then list their clothing and discuss their 
inventory with one of their parents or another adult 
in their family. They can report their findings to 


the class. 


Students can plan an activity in which they will 
either make or buy a garment or accessory to add to 
their own wardrobes. Together, the teacher and 


students can select a common garment and determine 


through the examination of catalogues and by shopping 


at stores, the cost, times, family values, personal 
values, and other factors involved in choosing 


whether to make the item or to buy it ready-made. 


Students can complete the shared-learning activity 
outlined in activity 7 by (a) making the new wardrobe 
item or (b) writing a short paragraph explaining why 
they decided to purchase the item. Students who 
choose the latter alternative should choose another 


activity from one of the other four units. 


GT 


Assessment and evaluation of this objective may be under- 


taken in the following manner: 


- teacher evaluation of the students' presentation of 
the wardrobe needs for themselves as they work in a 
group of peers to reach consensus. Teachers will 
find sociogram described in the Grade 7 family 


studies course useful; 


- teacher and students can use a checklist to identify 
and form conclusions about the clothing needs of 
families and the factors that contribute to the 
acquisition of clothing for the family. Checklists 
can be developed and used as a part of the 


teaching-learning assessment situation; 


- teacher observation of students involvement in the 
discussion of the films used in activity 3. A clue 
to consider in assessing students observation of a 
film is described in the Grade 7 family studies 


course; 


- teacher evaluation of students written work can be 
assessed by the teacher preparing an objective type 
questionnaire which will identify the correct answer 
for each of the key points in the reading assignment 


suggested in activity 4. 
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- teacher prepared checklists are useful for assessing 
the clothing construction project. In addition to 
this students can also assess their own progress by 
keeping a log or journal for their own self 


evaluation; 


- class evaluation of this unit will assist the teacher 
in future program planning. Suggestions for this are 
found in Part A of this guideline as well as in the 


Grade 7 family studies course. 
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IT Ie: FOODS (GRADES 9 OR 10) 


Rationale 


The purpose of this course is to enable students to 
understand the complexity of their own and their families' 
food habits resulting from various cultural, nutritional, 
psychological, and social factors. This course is designed 
to help students to adopt eating patterns and lifestyles 
for the attainment of a high level of well-being. The 
specific content of this course will involve food related 


to issues and concerns identified by students. 


Students are still rather egocentric during their adolescent 
years. The exploration of food and nutrition concepts 

must involve issues that students, with the help of the 
teacher consider relevant, since what students think they 
need to know and what they need to know are not always 
congruent. Students must make personal sense out of new 

or conflicting information about the nutritional benefits 

of various foods or nutrients. They will acquire knowledge 
and skills enabling them to assume increasing responsibility 
for their own food selections. They will examine all the 
nutrition and food facts related to their well being and 
seek answers from a variety of resources available in the 


school and the community. 
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Structure of the Course 


This course on "Foods" is composed of three mandatory 
units, and one optional unit. Courses based on this 
section of the family studies guideline must include all 


of the core units and may include the optional unit. 


- Food Choices (core) 
~ Food and Family Relationships (core) 
~- Confidence With Food (core) 


~ Nutrition Issues (optional) 


Students of this course are expected to work towards the 
achievement of the aims of family studies (see part A) 


through the following specific objectives and content. 


All of the issues raised in this course will be personally 
relevant to most students. The interpretation of the 
issues listed here may need to be tailored in order to be 
applicable to the students and teachers in local 


jurisdictions. 


1. Food Choices 
Objectives 
a) Students will explore 


taking personal 
responsibility for 
making good food 


choices 
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Content 

personal life concerns, related 
to food and nutrition (e.g., acne 
obesity) 

confusing messages about food 
choices: food values of 

of different generations; 
"experts" and "quacks" 

regarding fads, diets; medical 
messages (e.g., TV commercials 
and print advertising); nutrition 
information on labels 

personal advantage of making 
sound food choices: appearance 
(e.g., weight, skin, hair); 
fitness (e.g., coping with stress, 
Darbicipating in. sports); health 
(e.g., nutrition recommendations 
for different groups - males, 
females, adolescents, elderly, 
etc.); special needs (e.g. food 
allergies, illness) 

achieving personal nutrition 
goals: use of recognized 


nutrition guides, (e.g., Canadian 
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Food Guide, Canadian Diabetic Food 
Choice); Canadian and FAO/WHO 
recommendations; exchange systems 
as set out by Canadian Diabetic 
Assoc., computer programs such as 
Diet Detective (Alberta Ministry of 
Agriculture); preplanned menus 
personal responsibility for 
safety: sanitary treatment of 
food, home safety and storage of 
food 

the psychological implications of 
taking responsibility for food 
choices: personal well-being, 
independence and self-assurance, 
pursuit of excellence, enhanced 
self-esteem 

effects of food choices on 

family relationships: 

cultural factors, religious 
factors, family traditions 

(e.g., habits and preparation 
methods), food as part of the 
socialization process 

planning or preparing projects 

to illustrate a solution to 
personal life to food related 


Tssues 


rr ee tin 
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apply concepts and theories to 
planning and preparing food 
sharing how new knowledge, 
skills or products will affect 
their food choices in the future 
("swapping experiences"), 


sampling new foods 


2. Food and Family Relationships 


Objectives Content 


a) Students will ascertain 
the effects of the 
preparation and sharing 
of food on family 


relationships 


the ways in which the prepara- 
tion and sharing of food affects 
family relationships (e.g., 
shopping, who cooks supper or 
fights over not eating 
breakfast) 

cultural traditions and food: 
types of food eaten, method of 
preparation, food as a 
transmitter of cultural values 
restrictions on types of food 
family traditions and food: 
time, frequency, and location 


of meals; quantity of food 
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eaten; choice of food (1.e., 

what kinds and where purchased) 
preparation of family food: labour 
distribution and its effect on 
family relationships; prepara- 
tion of food as an expression of 
personal creativity; the contri- 
bution of food preparation and 
sharing to family relationships 
socialization through the sharing 
of food: the family as an agent of 
socialization; food and hospita- 
lity; meal rituals; dining out 
(e.g., choice of place, manners 
exhibited) 

the expression of family relation- 
ships through food: use of food 

aS power; acceptance or rejection 
of nurture; conflict expressed 
through rejection of food 
prepared by one family member 
influence of food on family 
relationships in relation to 
culture, religion, family habits, 
family food-preparation practices, 


and the socialization process 
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the planning and preparation of 
food to illustrate the inter- 
relationships between food and 
family relationships 

sharing learning experiences 
about how food affects family 


relationships with their peers 


3. Confidence With Food 
Objectives Content 
a) Students will be given food-related situations in which 


opportunities to develop 
confidence in social 
situations in which food 
1s a significant component 
in the family social 


milieux 


students did not feel comfortable 
and confident (e.g., eating at 
boyfriend's/girlfriend's house, 
the first large family wedding, 
eating in elegant restaurants, 
going to camp, eating with 
chopsticks ) 

encounters with persons of 
different cultural backgrounds 
identification of food customs 
and rituals of families and 
other social groups in various 


cultures 
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the role of food and food 
rituals in various cultures 
throughout the community 

the influence of Canadian 
cuisine and lifestyle on the 
food and food rituals of 
families in various cultures 
throughout the community 

the emergence of a new cuisine 
in Canada as a result of the 
blending of different food 
traditions (e.g., European, 
Central and South American, 
Oriental, East Indian, native 
people 

the possible impact of the mixing 
of food traditions by a married 
couple of different ethnic or 
socio-economic backgrounds 

the possible influence of 
having to choose from a large 
variety of restaurants when 
going out to eat: differences 
in serving and eating food 
(e.g., chopsticks); food and 
travel (e.g., choosing food in 


an unfamiliar place, accommod- 
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ating special preferences or 


diets while travelling - 
kosher, vegetarian, salt-free 
low cholesterol, and so on 
confidence in food-related 
Situations: cultural factors, 
religious factors, family 
traditions 

the planning or preparation of 
projects or meals to illustrate 
the advantages of being able 

to enjoy food and food rituals 
from a wide variety of cultures 


and in a wide variety of 


situations 
4. Nutrition Issues 
Objectives Content 


a) Students will develop an - 
understanding of some of 
the complexities of world- 


wide nutrition issues 


the individual's moral responsi- 
bility concerning worldwide 
nutrition (e.g., How can a 

clean plate help starving children 
in developing countries? How 

can a current condition such 


as a drought in a cereal- 
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producing area affect present 
or future availability of 
cereal products for the 
world's population? ) 

— “rdentification«eofppobatical 
issues affecting food 
availability both for one's 
own family and other 
families around the world 
(e.g., import-export laws, 
wars )influence of technology 
on the world, the family, and 
food availability (e.g., 
refrigeration, dehydration): 
identification of technological 
developments, their implications, 
and consequences 

- foods of the future (new foods): 
identification of new trends in 
food research and their implica- 
tions for the family and for 
world food availability 

- foods and religion 

- nutrition and family habits, 
culture, and family food- 


preparation practices 
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- the planning and preparation of 
projects representing a solution 
to one world-nutrition issue 

- the planning and preparation of 
a type of food or a meal illus- 
trating future trends in food 
technology or a food recently 
available (or developed )in 
the student's community, 

(eho Lpekiwmi tiruitpstacos 46rSthe 
arrival of a new 
food outlet) 

- co-operating together to propose 

possible solutions to world food 


food problems 


PrannLigecne [Course itor Different Lbevels of Difficulty 


Teachers are encouraged to let students explore food- 
related issues important to them, and relevant to the 
level at which the course is given. The identification of 
the concerns, problems and issues can be introduced 
through brainstorming, a search of databases, interviewing 
selected agencies, parents, looking at statistics and 
checking with the Provincial Ministry of Health or Health 
and Welfare Canada. At the basic level teachers can take 


on the role of a facilitator. At the general level, 
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students can examine a case study from which they can 
derive their own issues. At the advanced level the 


process can involve a group discussion. 


In the clarification and analysis of concerns, problems 
and issues, each student can identify one issue important 
to him/her. ‘At the general level the student can explore 
the issue by consulting the teacher or by using the 
teacher's or the school's resources. At the advanced 
level students can consult the same resources used for the 
general level. as well as community resources and services. 
The teacher should expect to play a more active role in 
helping students at the basic level to find possible 
resources and to develop methods of exploration than will 


be necessary at the other two levels. 


At this point concepts and theories about food issues can 
be developed. Students can choose to explore each of the 
items listed for each of the four objectives as individual 
units, or they may choose to explore them together as an 
interrelated unit. The following is an example of how the 
"Food Choices" objective ("Students will explore the 
implications of taking personal responsibility for making 
good food choices") can be treated for each of the three 
levels of difficulty. In each case students may have 
chosen for example to focus on an analysis of the life 
issue of proper weight and diet. They will (a) examine 
the personal advantages of making sound food choices, 


(b) deal with confusing messages, and (c) explore 
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different means of achieving their goals: 


Basic Level. Students explore: 

- 'the personal advantage of making sound food choices 
(Why is it an issue for me?); 

~ any apparent contradictions that arise as a result of 
differences between their grandparents' and parents' 
beliefs about food and diet and their own beliefs; 

a different diet using a recognized nutritional guide 


as a means of obtaining their goals. 


General Level. Students explore: 

- the personal advantages of making sound food choices (Why 
is it an issue for me?); 

- the effect that advertising and the media have on the 
setting of their goals, especially where the messages 
they are receiving are confusing; 

~ some of the recognized nutritional guides to find the one 
best suited to their own needs and the achievement of 


their goals. 


Advanced Level. Students explore: 

~ the personal advantages of making sound food choices (Why 
is it an issue for me?), as well as the obsession with 
weight loss in our society; 

~ the confusing messages conveyed by some of the current 


popular diets (e.g., Weight Watchers, Scarsdale, Atkins), 
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examining their differences and similarities and 

investigating the credentials of their originators; 
~ and compare many diets within the recommendations of 

recognized nutritional guides and draw their own 


conclusions as to their validity. 


When the students have had the chance to explore the issue, 
the teacher can summarize the experience by formulating 
concepts and theories, students decided to research. At 

this stage, the teacher bridges the analysis section of the 
content with the next step, the personalization of concepts 
and theories through practice in which students are given the 


opportunity to apply what they have learned to their own lives. 


To personalize concepts and theories, students should apply 
what they have explored through practical projects which could 
include food preparation, written projects, and so on. The 
following is an example of how students at the three levels of 
difficulty asec prepare a Chinese meal in order to 
personalize concepts and theories involved in the 

"Confidence With Food" objective ("Students will be given 
opportunity to develop confidence in situations in which food 


is a significant component in the family social mileux"): 


bby: Basic Level. The planning of the meal at this level will 
need assistance from the teacher. Each student is assigned 


a particular task in the preparation of the meal under the 
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close supervision of the teacher (e.g., cooking rice, 
chopping vegetables). When the meal is ready, each 
student knows that he/she has contributed to the 
‘preparation of the whole meal and is able to share it 


with his/her peers. 


General Level. At this level the planning of the 
meal is done by the students with the help of the 
teacher. The meal can be prepared after the teacher 
and students have demonstrated the key techniques 
used in Chinese food preparation. Finally, students 


share their efforts by serving and eating the meal. 


Advanced Level. Students at this level plan the meal 
on their own, researching food and rituals that are 
typical of Chinese culture through literature, 
cultural agencies, and so on. They then prepare the 
meal. Finally, they share their efforts by serving 
and eating the meal while they simultaneously observe 
aspects of Chinese culture, (e.g., who sits where, 


who serves, etc.). 
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IV CLOTHING (GRADES 9 OR 10) 


Rationale 


All families have ideas about what is appropriate wearing 
apparel. For some families or individuals within certain 
families, a focus on clothing is considered to be irrelevant. 
These ideas are based upon the family's culture, politics, 
socio-economic position, the environment, the occasion and 


technology. 


The purpose of this course is to help students recognize 
how clothing expresses the culture and lifestyle of the 
family, and its members, and how clothing design, textiles, 
etc., reflect societal change. Through the study of 
clothing, students will be able to see how clothing choices 
affect human relationships within their families, among 


individuals, and within the society in which they live. 


Structure of the Course 


Where there are two core units and two optional units 
in this course: 
- Clothing Management (core) 


- Clothing as a Means of Communication (core) 
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- Clothing and Fashion (optional) 
- Clothing as an Expression of Lifestyle (optional) 
Courses based on this section of the guideline must 


contain the two core units. 


Students of this course are expected to work towards 
the achievement of the aims of family studies (see 
part A) through the following specific objectives and 


content: 


1% Clothing Management 


Objectives Content 

a) Students will examine - role of the family in 
the effect on family the provision of clothing 
and peer relation- as affected by the family's 
ships of decisions values, its goals for its 
concerning the members, and the decision- 
acquisition, use of, making processes used to 
and care of clothing make family and individual 


clothing decisions 

- role of the family and of 
individuals in the care and 
maintenance of clothing: 
clothing technology (use and 
care tags, legislation); care 
of clothing, daily, weekly, 


seasonally; recycling of 





b) Students will con- 
sider how families 
are affected by the 
clothing preferences 
and practices of 
individual family 


members. 
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clothing for family members; 
(hand-me-downs and purchase 
of used clothes) knowledge 
of textiles; clothing and 
personal hygiene 

Situational appropriateness of 
clothing of family members: 
clothing to suit climate, 
sports, family celebrations 
and recreational events 
conflicts between family and 
peer standards in terms of 
clothing choice 
decision-making and the 
resolution of family con- 
flicts related to clothing 
issues; family communication, 
adult expectations (dress 
code), peer acceptance, 
family/individual vs. peer 


values, teenage egocentrism 


the influence on family 
clothing choices of media, 
movies, fads or styles of 
current stars and idols 
the use of decision-making 
skills to solve conflicts 


arising from clothing 
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behaviour (e.g. attention- 
getting behaviour); the use 
of jeans, jewelry, and make- 
up; hair length; and so on 
family resource planning 

and expenditures (needs 
assessment ) 

family long-term planning: 
budget implications, 
individual needs, special 
needs (different ages, 
different interests or 
hobbies, and so on) 

family short-term planning: 
budget implications of 
special needs (e.g. formal 
dances, funerals, school 

ski trips) 

family clothing purchases: 
shopping (who, when, where) 
decision making (who, when, 
where) and selection criteria 
(e.g., comfort, season, life- 
style, age, fashion and fads) 
support systems for the pro- 
duction of clothing for the 
family: government policy 


related to production and 
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imports, textile legislation 
and labelling, consumer 

agencies to handle complaints 
related to defective clothing 


and other purchases 


2. Clothing as a Means of Communication 


Objectives Content 


a) Students will examine 


b) 


the importance of 
clothing as a medium 
of expression and 
communication for 
individuals and 


families 


Students will study 
the relationship bet- 
ween self-concept and 
clothing preferences 
and practices of their 


family & peer group 


how family members define 
and explain their clothing: 
popular terminology, 
technical terminology, 
generic terms, fashion 
language 

clothing as an expression 
of the age, sex, class, 
ethnicity, occupation, and 


lifestyle of individual 


family members 


conformity in clothing and 
dress as a support for 
individual self-concept: 
family politics between 
parents and children, the 


influence of teachers and 


c) Students will develop 
criteria to judge the 
appropriateness of 


their clothing choices 
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other significant adults 
(e.g., grandparents, 
employers), typical teenage 
Yiocoks 

the use of clothing standards 
(e.g., school uniforms) to 
avoid conflicts between an 
individual's self-concept and 
the pressures that result from 
the need to make clothing 
choices 

problems resulting from 
changes in roles (e.g., the 
transition from clothing for 
school to clothing required 
for employment ) 

deliberate departures from 
clothing norms as social 
protest, adolescent 
rebellion, a means of getting 
attention, or a lack of 
knowledge and the impact 


on others. 


the effects of colour, line 
and texture in clothing on 
individual family members 


clothing that indicates age, 
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sex, employment, marital and 
parental status, physical 
stature, cultural status, 
and so on 

clothing as a means of 
creating and displaying a 
positive and negative self- 
image (clothing can be 
viewed as a means of 
disguising poor self-image, 
a personality weakness, or 


a less-than-ideal physique. ) 


3. Clothing and Fashion 


Objectives Content 


a) Students will analyse 
fashion theory and 


cycles 


functional explanation of 
fashion: as the search for 
meaning of identity, as the 
struggle for status, as a 
means of economic enrichment, 
as entertainment 

dynamic explanation of fashion: 
fashion as a reflection of the 
spirit of the times 

examples of fashions that 


reflect ideologies 


b) Students will examine 
how fashion has in- 
fluenced individuals, 
groups, or societies 
and how this has 


affected family life 


c) Students will identify 
job opportunities 
and training required 
in the fashion field 
and the nature of the 


work involved. 
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fashion theory and process 
critiques of existing fashion 


theories 


the nature of gender as 
reflected in fashion: 
fashion and male and female 
sex roles in the traditional 
and contemporary family 
fashion and the perpetuation 
of sex roles: masculine and 
feminine clothing 

fashion as a tool of change 
in a society 

the reflection of social 
change in fashion changes 

on individuals and their 


families 


job and career opportunities 
in the areas of design, fabric 
and clothing construction 
education, finance, sales 

and service, technological 
applications in fabrics, 
fabrics, appliance 
development, cosmetics, 


aesthetics 





dad) Students will 
appreciate that 
attitudes and 
practices pertaining 
to clothing in the 
family and in society 
affect the individual's 
decisions concerning 


clothing 
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trends in fashion marketing 
(e.g., department stores 
versus boutiques), 
opportunities for men and 
women at various levels of 


administration 


the tracing of the evolution 
of a piece of clothing (e.g., 
sportswear): in terms of the 
historical evolution of the 
need for it; in various 
countries and across cultural 
groups within Canada; in terms 
of the changing roles of men 
and women; in relation to the 
belief system of the times and 
culture; in relation to the 
technology, economic climate 
and political structure of the 
period under study; in terms 
of family relationships; in 
relation to the socialization 
practices present in the family 


or in the culture of the society 
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4. Clothing as an Expression of Lifestyle 


Objectives Content 

a) Students will under- - clothing and the physical and 
stand how clothing mental well-being of people; 
can enhance or detract protection vs. exposure, 
from the quality of fashionable vs. healthy, 
life - the economic consequences of 


fashion on the nation, business, 
individuals, and families 

- economical and psychological 
effects of clothing production 
in the home for commercial 
markets 

- the importance of clothing to 
self esteem during each stage 


of the life cycle. 


Plarining#theYCoursesatubirierent Level seole Dre ric uney 


This section presents an example of how the content can be 
presented at the basic, general, and advanced levels of 
difficulty, using the last objective of the "Clothing and 
Fashion" unit namely "Students will appreciate that 
attitudes and practices pertaining to clothing in the 


family and in society affect the individual's decisions 
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concerning clothing". 


Students at the basic level of difficulty can: 


use their own family photo albums and the resource 
books to compare the clothing the members of their 
own families wore to those worn in the books. Then 
they ask their family members what their ancestors 


wore and why. 


visit historical museums, textile mills, or sports 
museums to identify the types of fabrics and styles 
available. They can attend fashion shows to identify 


current trends. 


conduct simple textile experiments on their own 
clothing. They should describe various garments in 
terms of shape retention, colour, before and after 


being laundered. 


describe their personal reasons for purchasing an 
article of clothing. The teacher can share similar 
experiences, and from the collective comments, 
conclusions may be formed about appropriate textiles, 
construction, and style. This could lead to the 
formulation of the type of garment that one should 
purchase for a particular purpose, where and when to 
purchase. A resource person could be invited to 


discuss the criteria used in a specific garment design. 
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Students at the general level can conduct independent 


study ed?his -could anwvolve: 


- reading books on fashion; 

- developing a questionnaire on why people choose to 
wear a specific type of garment; then interviewing a 
wide cross section of the school population and the 
community, and displaying the results of their 
surveys; 

~ visiting historical museums, textile mills, and 
exhibits in art galleries or sports museums and 
identifying garments and fibres used; 

~ attending fashion shows to determine current trends; 

~ conducting experiments on textile fabrics; 

- surveying the availability of types, sizes, and 
styles of garments in different stores; 

~ discussing and evaluating the various ways in which 
people acquire clothing (e.g., borrowing, buying, or 
making them) ; 

~ developing criteria of garment design in terms of a 


specific activity. 
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Students at the advanced level of difficulty can: 


pose a question to explore, for example, "What 

conditions permitted the acceptance of a new fashion 

trend (for example, the wearing of track suits 

outside of the gym). They could then investigate the 

following: 

- changes over time in the social and political 
thought in Ontario 

- role changes of men and women 

- the technology of textile changes 

- design techniques 

- changing concepts of beauty 

- diet, beauty, and fitness changes resulting from 
the involvement of the helping professions 

- media influences 


- attitudes towards physical comfort 


In their research students can draw on the following 


resources: 


fitness centres 

medical practitioners 

designers 

supermarkets (How large a section is devoted to 
calorie-controlled foods?) 

sportswear buyers and customers in sports-equipment 
stores 

examine the attitudes of both men and women on both 


modesty in clothing and self-concept 
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- explore how older relatives interpret the freedom in 
dress of today's young 

vs hypothesizing of fashion theories 

~ evaluate what the preceeding generation attempted to 
communicate through its choice of clothing, what it 
communicates currently in their clothing choices and 


how these choices affect family members. 


At each level of difficulty it is appropriate for the 
student to construct an article of clothing. Keeping in 
mind, the basic, general and advanced levels of 
difficulty, teachers should adjust the construction 
techniques that would be necessary for completing the 


article of clothing successfully. 


At the basic level teachers may need to adopt directive 
and specific teaching styles in presenting the 
construction techniques. As well, teachers should 
consider the students’ reading level, in relation to the 
clearness of the sewing pattern's construction guide. At 
the general level the teacher should assist students with 
the interpretation of construction guide sheets and 
construction textbooks. At the advanced level of 
difficulty students should interpret from a wide source of 
information such as text books, sewing books, commercial 
garments, magazine and newspaper articles, and television 
shows, the appropriate construction technology needed for 


the successful completion of the article of clothing. 
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This course will offer the student a practicum involving 
clothing construction techniques which will include repair 
of clothing, as well as the use of equipment, tools and 
electronic technologies. This practicum will make up no 
more than thirty hours (30) of the one hundred and ten 


(110) required for the credit. 
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Viz PARENTING (GRADE 11 AND 12) 


Rationale 


Within the family unit, we learn how to receive and 
express affection, to express and control feelings, to 
receive and nurture the values, traditions, culture, and 
morality of ene larger society. Throughout life all 
individuals are involved in establishing and consolidating 
relationships with other individuals, groups and instit- 
utions within society. It is within the family that all 
individuals first learn how to build human relationships. 
Some families are able to parent their members well; 


others are not for many reasons. 


Families that are most successful are knowledgeable and 
aware of the significance of their parenting role. 
Parenting is an active process that required the commit- 
ment of time, energy, and emotions of its members as well 
as effective management and use of all other family 
resources. The purpose of this course is to develop in 
students an awareness of the role of parent, an under- 
standing of, and insight into healthy family life that 
nurtures, socializes, and transmits its culture to those 
in its care. As a result of taking this course, students 
should increase their knowledge of human development on a 


physical, social, emotional and intellectual level, and 
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their understanding of how their own family helped them 


develop their own uniqueness and level of self esteem. 


Structure of the Course 


There are five core units in this course: 
- Goals and Values for Parenting 
- Preparation for Parenthood 
- Functions of Parenting 
- Development of the Child Within the Contemporary 
Family 


- Styles of Parenting 


Courses based on this section of the family studies 


guideline must contain all of these core units. 
Students of this course are expected to work towards 
the achievement of the aims of family studies (see part A) 


through the following specific objectives and content: 


1. GOALS AND VALUES OF PARENTING 


Objectives Content 

a) Students will identify - values of a family related 
and explore some of the to parenting: parenting 
contemporary societal and the transmission of 
values ascribed to values in Canadian/Ontario 


parenting. society, the society of a 








b) Students will discover 
how parents create a 
family environment 
that contributes to 
the well-being of its 
members as well as to 


society. 
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particular cultural 
group, the society 

of a particular ethnic 
group, of a particular 
family - expectations, 
traditions handed down 
alternative views 
about characteristics 
of the good child, 
good father, good 
mother; desired 
characteristics of 
grown-up children; 
societal expectations 
of the family; 
individuality, group 
identity, and cultural 
variations of these 


expectations 


basic physical and 
emotional needs of 

family members as outlined 
by theories developed by 
Maslow and others 

specific skills 


required to meet the 
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needs of family members 
-development of the 


process of positive 


parenting 
c) Students will understand - basis for choosing 
parents motivations parenthood: lifestyle 
associated with family and economic readiness, 
life. reasons for having children 


at a particular time 
- parenting in relation 
to other aspects of 
married life 
~ changing gender roles 
and expectations and 
their impact on fulfillment 


of the parental role 


2. PREPARATION FOR PARENTHOOD 


Objectives Content 

a) Students will explore, ~ psychological readiness of 
and develop understandings marital partners: 
of some of the important committment, physical 
considerations of effort, time, emotional 
prospective parents involvement, mate 
prior to marriage and selection, emotional 


within marriage. preparedness of both 
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parents 

prenatal considerations 
and care: relationship 
between spouses prior to 
birth of the child and the 
nature of the changed 
relationship after the 
birth, physical 
preparation of the mother 
responsibilities of 
parenting: provision for 
basic needs of the child - 
physically, emotionally, 
socially, intellectually, 
economic considerations 
involved on the continuum 
from infancy, through 
childhood and adolescence 
effects of economic 
hardships and deprivation 
(within and outside family 
control) on parental 
authority and sex role 
adequacy 

detrimental interpersonal 
relationships: 
abuse/neglect, parental 


disharmony, over and 
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under-expectations, and for 
the child, clashes 
over power issues and/or 
incompatible traditions, 
divorce and custody 
battles, kidnapping of 
children by either parent 

- characteristics and needs 
of the infant and the 
resultant impact of these 


on the parents 


3... FUNCTIONS: OF, PARENTING 


Objectives Content 

a) Students will examine ~ functions of parenting: 
several contemporary issues in providing for physical 
of parenting functions, needs of food, clothing, 
styles and approaches. shelter, safety, hygiene 


etc.) “in” providing 
emotional needs of 
nurturing caring, love 
etc., in providing social 
needs, friendships, 
recreation etc., in 
providing for intel- 


lectual needs, schooling, 
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music lessons etc. 
transmission of cultural 
and, spiritual values 
stability: ability to 
handle emotions and a 
sense of responsibility 
for people generally 
psychological support of 
the child by the parent: 
capacity for intimacy, 
fostering togetherness, 
nurturing the development 
of the child's selfworth, 
pacthean ten in family 
decision making 
appropriate to age of the 
child, advocacy of the 
parent for the child 
fulfilment of needs of 
parents developed in the 
context of the needs and 
activities of the 
developing child(ren): 
skills and knowledge, 
self-respect, sense of 
identity, scope for 


growth, relationship 
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between mother and father, 
sense of trust, love 
needs of children: 
acceptance of their level 
of development, respect, 
sense of identity, scope 
for growth, security and 
stability, consistency, 
love, physical safety, 
sense of trust 

family structures: 
nuclear, extended, single 
parent, blended, step 
parent, joint parenting 
and the impact on the 
style and approach taken 
in parenting role 
providers of care and 
surrogates for working 
parents: the nanny, the 
day care centre, the 
babysitter, the school as 
babysitter, summer camp, 
foster parents 

parenting over the life 
span: parenting by 


grandparents of 


b) Students will develop 
understanding of some 
the effects of social 
technological changes 
family relationships 


and lifestyles. 
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grandchildren after a 
divorce or death of parent 
or neglect by parent 
parenting of elderly 


parents by grown offspring 


social changes: divorce, 
common-law parents; single 


parents, blended families 


life span parenting: 
return of independent 
child(ren) to original 
family; parenting of older 
parents by grown children 
economic changes: 
two-income families; 
unemployment; levels of 
expectation; 

uses of time: work, 
leisure, volunteer trends 
technological changes 
affecting conception, 
pregnancy, birth 

legal issue: rights and 
needs of adopting parents 


and adopted children; 
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patterns of custody; 
implications for access, 
family law reforms 
personal issues: 
individual sense of 
identity, sex role 
identification 

changes in value hierarchy: 
child-rearing seen as 
optional rather than 
inevitable or mandatory; 
the timing of children in 
family life within the 


concept of the life span 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD WITHIN THE CONTEMPORARY FAMILY 


Objectives Content 


a) Students will explore the ~ 
influence that children 
have on family 
relationships. Students 
will also explore their ~ 
own influence as children 


within the family setting. 


aspects of maturation and 
development: social, 
emotional, intellectual, 
physical 

principles of development: 
predictable patterns, 
individual differences, 
importance of maximizing 
early development, 


maturation and learning 
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b) Students will have an - 
awareness and under- 
standing of the 
influence of societal 
agents on the devel- 


opment of the child in - 


stages of development: 
giifanty woddier, child, 
adolescent, disabled 
individuals, adult and 
older adult 

special views on 
development: Piaget 
(cognitive stages), 
Erickson (life tasks), 
Kohlberg (moral stages) 
communication patterns - 
verbal and nonverbal 
effect of characteristics 
of individuals of each 
other and on the family as 
a whole 

birth order, gender roles 
families then and now: 
presence and roles of 


senior members 


agents contributing 
primarily to socialization 
and values inculcation: 
religious institutions, 
relatives, schools 


agencies primarily 
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the contemporary family. 


providing recreational or 
social services: sports 
and recreational, 
community services, (both 
government and privately 
sponsored), community 
support groups; 

peers, media, influencing 


both of the above 


bie STYLES OF PARENTING 
Ob ECtives Contents 


a) Students will develop an 


understanding of how the 


factors necessary for 
good parenting affect 
the quality of family 


life. 


positive effects such as 
shared memories, rituals, 
traditions, food customs, 
folk literature, language; 
sharing responsibilities; 
religion and culture; 
giving?’ sharing of *self 
and possessions, humour 
negative effects such as 
cultural and religious 
differences, unresolved 
emotional bonds, 
preoccupation versus 
involvement with and 
caring for other family 


members, poverty, illness 
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family relationships in 
terms of power 
structures; 
authoritarian, autocratic, 
permissive, anarchic, 
democratic, and the 
strengths and weaknesses 
of each style 

styles of emotional 
communication: physical, 
verbal, and changes over 
time 

arrival of first and 
subsequent children; 
relocation of family home, 
grown children leaving 
home; major physical or 
emotional illness and/or 
death of a member; 
separation or divorce; 
introduction of surrogate 
parent; blended families; 
major financial and 
shelter problems; 
drug/alcohol abuse; 
various forms of family 
violence: physical, 


sexual and psychological 


=. 


Planning the Course for Different Levels of Diffiaeudty 


The objectives and content of this Parenting course 

are to be adapted for all three levels of difficulty. 
Distinctions can be made within each course - for basic, 
general and advanced levels - through the use of learning 
strategies that are designed to meet the needs of the 
students. All students of parenting courses require 
experiential learning, that is students should have 
contact with children, parents involved at different 
stages of the parenting role, the institutions or agents 
involved in working with parents and persons at various 


stages of the life cycle. 


In order to accommodate the different learning styles 

of students, teachers can vary the ways in which such 
experiential learning is provided. Students can work with 
young children by becoming involved in the activities of 
an elementary school, a nursery school or day-care centre, 
a facility for exceptional children, a senior citizens 
centre or a sheltered workshop during a cooperative 
education placement. Alternatively, children or others 
can be brought into the secondary school classroom from 
time to time. Such involvement with or observation of 
children or adults should be repeated so that concepts 
related to the development and uniqueness of individuals 


become meaningful for students. 
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For students studying at the advanced level, emphasis 

can be placed on high-level thinking skills such as, 
analysis, and synthesis levels of the cognitive domain of 
learning. Students who operate at a high level of intel- 
lectual ability are not necessarily at an advanced level 
of emotional maturity, particularly in relation to this 
area of study. They also require experiential learning 
activities in addition to the usual intellectual learning 


activities associated with this level. 


The differentiation of learning activities for the 

three levels of difficulty is shown in the following 
example. The specific learning objective is to involve 
students in activities that will help them to recognize a 
set of principles related to the use of authority in the 
interaction of parents and children, as in the objective 
("Students will understand the wide range of parenting 
styles consciously or unconsciously adopted by the 


family". ) 


Basic level. Students can: 
- role play several scenarios to illustrate power 
structures in the family that are autocratic, permis- 


sive, democratic, anarchic and authoritarian 


- discuss and summarize the basic concepts related to 


power structures in the family 
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- master the definitions of basic family power termi- 


nology used by the media 


General level. Students can: 
- view a film or video in which there is an example of 
either a child-centred power structure or an 


adult-centred power structure 


- work in small groups to create and improvise other 
ways to solve the scenario illustrated in the film or 


video 


- speculate how family power structures develop and 
suggest ways to build positive family power structure 


that nurture the family members 


- use the terminology found in the media to describe, 
explain and write about power structures in the 


family 


Advanced level. Students can: 

- collect data from a large variety of sources such as, 
data bases, interviews with parents of all children, 
research findings as reported in the media, journals 
and books on child rearing and personal observations 


provided through a practicum and 
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discuss and classify the power structures reported 


and observed 


compare the strenghts and weaknesses of the identi- 


fied power structures 


form conclusions about the merits of each identified 


power structure 


formulate and practise behaviours which will achieve 


desirable results 
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VI. FAMILY HOUSING (Grade 11 or 12) 


Rationale 


Throughout history, it has been a common characteristic to 
adjust and adapt our physical environment with a shelter 
for the family which reflected our needs, and permitted our 
lifestyles. This shelter helped to 
meet physical needs for comfort and safety, protection 
from the environment, psychological needs for privacy and 
security, social needs for recognition from the 
interaction with other people, emotional needs for 
self-expression and cultural needs. In addition, housing 
mirrors society, reflecting many of society's values, 
patterns of living, economic and technological 


developments. 


For the purpose of this family studies guideline, the 

terms dwelling, home, and housing are defined as following: 

- Dwelling refers to any type of accommodation: 
apartment, semi-detached house, detached house, 
condominium, or mobile home. 

- Home refers not only to the dwelling (any type of 
shelter) of an individual, family, or particular 
group of people, but also to its contents (1.e. 
furniture, tools), the social, emotional, cultural 
and psychological needs of the inhabitants, and the 


particular character of its surroundings. 
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~ Housing includes and expands the definition of home 
to include the dwellingS$in the immediate neighbourhood 


and the larger community. 


Throughout their study of housing, students should be 
encouraged to place themselves in the context of family 
members and individuals who will be establishing a first 
dwelling in the near future. In any housing course the 
human element must be the centre of focus: the home 
should be seen as a people-centred rather than a 
furnishings-centred environment. Students themselves come 
from a variety of cultural, economic, religious, 
geographical, and social backgrounds and therefore from 

a variety of housing environments. Their own experiences 


should be used during their study of family housing. 


Most students in the Senior Division will be leaving their 
family homes in the foreseeable future to establish a 
place of their own; some will have already done so. The 
housing environment that they choose, including the 
individuals with whom they may share accommodation, is 
more likely to be satisfying if they consciously consider 


some of the important factors involved. 


Structure of the Course 


There are four core units in this course: 


~ Housing: Meeting Needs of Families 


- Housing as a Family Environment 
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~ Housing Throughout the Family Life Cycle 


- Careers with a Focus on Housing 


Courses based on this section of the guideline must 


contain all of these core units. 


Students of this course are expected to work towards the 


achievement of the aims of family studies (see part A) 


through the following specific objectives and content: 


1. Housing: Meeting the Needs of Families 


Content 


Objectives 


a) Students will 
differentiate between 
essential and desired 
needs in housing as 
influenced by culture 


and environment 


physical needs: shelter 
(in both Canada and else- 
where), a protection of 
family members at various 
stages of the life cycle, 
safety considerations 
psychological needs: self- 
expression, sense of belonging, 
individuality, self-esteem, 
sense of personal living 
space within the family 


environment 


b) Students will discover 
how individual and 
family needs are met 


through housing 
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social needs: status, inter- 
action with others, social 
acceptance, establishment 
of one's choice of place 
aesthetic needs: an environ- 
ment to suit one's personal 
choices of colour, designed 
shape, function, etc., the 
beauty of the family 
environment in terms of the 
cultural ethos 

housing as a means of com- 
municating uniqueness, values, 
personal taste, and cultural 


background 


student needs: met through 
their own housing environ- 


ment 


family needs: met according to 
life style, number of members 
in household, ages of members, 
gender type of community and 
services available to family 


members 


c) Students will explore 
how economic factors 


affects housing 
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group homes for students, 
elderly, abused, disabled, 
homeless missions and 

their uses 

housing as a medium for social 


interaction (e.g., entertaining 


‘others ) 


housing as a medium for 
family interaction: use of 
shared recreation space, 
room sharing between 
Siblings, common space in 
the home (e.g., kitchen, 
bathroom, dining room) 
different styles of housing: 
wartime housing and other 
temporary dwellings, 
Victorian mansion, log 
cabin, trailer homes), 
family housing of the 

past related to prominent 
family forms and functions 


of the era under study 


economic system: production 
of goods for home use 


political system: government 


d) Students will identify 
and interpret how some 
technological develop- 
ments meet the needs of 
families as well as in 


creating new needs 


e) Students will under- 
stand that the shelter 
available to families 


within a society 
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policies to stimulate the 
growth of the economy through 
the production and use of 
goods in the family home 
media influences on the 


family as consumer 


appliances and tools in 
family dwellings to assist 
with family tasks, comparison 
of rural needs, appliances 
selected, tools required 

with urban needs 

innovation in appliance pro- 
duction: from turn of century 
to present to meet family 
lifestyles 

new forms of home entertain- 
ment through satellite 
delivery, video and audio 
discs, computers and soft- 
ware: increasing needs to 


meet lifestyle 


housing as a reflection of 
societal values: types of 
housing available (e.g., for 


Single parents, the elderly, 


reflects the values 
of that society and 
its commitment to the 


family 
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the handicapped, new Canadians, 
group homes), housing features 
that have become part of the 
language (e.g., parlour, 
pantry, butier's pantry, 


summer kitchen, hearth, 


backstairs, veranda, patio, 


den, recreation room, widow's 


walk) 


2. Housing as Family Environment 


Objectives Content 


a) Students will acquire 
some of the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes 
that are needed when 
planning for and 
creating personal, 
shared and utility 
space in the family 


home 


roles and responsibilities of 
family members in home maint- 
enance: traditional domestic 
tasks of men and women in the 
family, social attitudes re- 
flected in changes in the 
traditional roles of family 
members, the impact of 
technological developments in 
home maintenance, family re- 
lationships as affected by 
roles and responsibilities 


in home maintenance 


b) 


Ci 


Students will develop 
and use the principles 
of design to enhance 
the quality of life 


for the family 


Students will explore 
the significance of 


housing problems to 
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importance of home maintenance: 
to reduce accidents, to 
increase the value of the 
home, and to increase personal 
satisfaction 

Note: Personal space is any 
space in a dwelling that a 
family member can consider 
his/her own; shared space is 
any space in a dwelling used 
by more than one family 
member; utility space is any 
space in a dwelling used by 
family members to perform 
tasks that enhance family 


life 


elements and principles of 


design in family housing 


importance of the principles 
and elements of design in 
shaping the family living 


space 


lack of adequate housing 
for low-income groups, 


elderly persons, handi- 
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individuals and families 
in various parts of 


Canada 


dad) Students will examine 
the principles involved 
in the selection of 
furnishings that are 
appropriate for the 


family 


capped persons, single 
adults, for people re- 
leased from penal and 
psychological institutions 
housing problems related 
to climate conditions in 
the north, urban core, 
rural villages and farms, 


suburbs 


furnishings and equipment as 
influenced by stages of the 
life cycle, family composition, 
patterns of living, economic 
and human resources, energy 
costs 

the advantages of furnishing 
a family home in terms of 
traffic patterns, use, make- 
shift furnishings, family 
heirlooms, short-term and 
long-term plans, methods of 
purchasing furnishings, 
design principles, and the 
personality preferences, 
tastes, and goals of the 
family and individual family 


members 
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e) Students will under- - factors affecting family 
stand how housing has housing: social change; 
been influenced by fluctuations in population; 
political, social, technological change; 
and technological changes in family values 
trends and standards; unemployment, 


strikes, and layoffs; movement 
from suburbs to city core 

- factors affecting future 
family housing: changes in 
family and individual life- 
styles (e.g., single home- 
owners, smaller households, 
intergenerational families); 
population densities; planned 
cities, space colonies; 
technological changes 
(e.g., earth-sheltered 
housing, new energy sources, 
modular housing) 

- government and housing: 
government programs to assist 
families and individuals; 
factors such as zoning, 
building and development, 
expropriation, ownership 
and maintenance of property, 


noise, pollution, con- 
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servation of energy; Ontario 
Human Rights Code as a 
deterrent to discrimination 
in housing; other areas of 
government involvement (e.g., 
research, applications of 
new technology, growth of 
the family-housing industry 
to meet the needs of 
individuals and families 


with changing lifestyles) 


3. Housing Throughout the Family Life Cycle 


Objectives Content 


a) Student will be able 
to analyse and decide 
what type of housing 
is most suitable to 
various stages of the 


family life cycle. 


structure of the dwelling and 
surrounding environment and 

how these affect family 
relationships throughout 

the life cycle 

types of housing: condominium, 
apartment, single- and multiple- 
family dwellings, rooming houses, 
residences, co-operative housing, 
prefabricated housing 

locations of various types of 
family housing in the community 


and relevant zoning by-laws 
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- types of available furnishings 
(e.g., for safety concerns of 
family with young children or 
elderly relatives) 

- lifestyle needs: activities, 
interests, family composition 

- special needs: activities, 
interests, storage, noise, 
pollution, transportation, 
maintenance of property, 
energy consumption in the 
family home 

- modifications to homes for a 
variety of reasons: mobility, 
safety, and resources to 
do the same, and agencies 
which assist (e.g., banks, 
social service agencies 
for physical disability 
needs ) 

- space needs: play areas, 
privacy, storage 
Note’ The*famz ly "fitercycie 
includes the following 
stages: (a) between families: 
the young single, (b) the 


newly married couple, 
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(c) the family with young 
children, (d) the family 

| with adolescents, 

(e) launching, and (f) the 


family in later life. 


b) Students will analyse - methods of obtaining shelter: 
legal terminology renting, buying, condominium 
and methods used in agreements, MURBS, boarding, 
securing housing for etc. 

a family - leasing and purchase agree- 


ments: (6@.9g., offer to 
purchase, deed, rental 
agreements, mortgages 

- social action required to 
improve family living 
environments (e.g., legis- 
lation, regulations, building 


inspection, sanitation) 


4. Careers With a Focus on Housing 


Objectives Content 

a) Students will identify - job areas in construction, 
job opportunities in contracting for services, 
the family housing field decoration, consulting 
and the education and business, education, finance, 


training needed maintenance, sales and 
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services 

- social trends and jobs in 
the family-housing field: 
opportunities for women/men, 
housing placement services, 
jobs in non-profit agencies 
associated with housing 

- education required and type 
available: CAATS, University, 
internships, apprenticeships, 


etc. 


Planning the Course with Different Levels of Difficulty 


The learning strategies used to present the content listed 
above should be elaborated to suit the individual needs of 
students at the basic, general, and advanced levels of 
difficulty. This section presents an example of how this 
can be done for content related to unit two "Housing as a 
Family Environment" objective (c) "Students will explore 
the significance of housing problems to individuals and 


families in various parts of Canada". 


Basic level Students can: 
- take a walking tour of the school community and 
identify types of housing available 
- evaluate the adequacy of each of the housing type 


observed for the purpose used 
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- discuss the relative merits of each type of housing 
available 
- form conclusions about what housing may need to 


become available in the future 


General level: Students can: 
- view a film or video about housing problems in Canada 
- form conclusions about how adequate the home building 
industry and the three levels of government have 
addressed housing problems in their own community 
- consider strategies to address housing issues in 


their own community 


Advanced level: Students can: 

- collect data from a wide source of available 
materials and identify apparent housing problems in 
Canada 

- study demography tables on housing starts, monies 
available, population trends, etc. and identify 
whether housing starts are lagging behind family needs 

- investigate several examples related to housing 
problems in various communities in Canada and 
determine how these communities sought solutions 

- interview a wide cross section of their own community 
about the housing pancaecne 

- consider how their own community will address 


future housing problems. 
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VII: ECONOMIC PLANNING (GRADES 11 or 12) 


Rationale 


The purpose of this course is to provide students with 
knowledge about how to plan for the economic well-being 


of a family and to exercise good consumer practices. 


The planning for and implementing sound economic practices 
by the family enhance the quality of life for each of the 
members and build positive relationships when the family 
needs and goals are attained. Families in Canada today 
are facing greater economic pressures than ever before in 


our history. 


Research studies indicate that money is the major area of 
discord in families. The opportunities for conflict over 
money are infinite, and yet it is still one of the subjects 
that is largely ignored before marriage and in the 


preparation for family life. 


Youth in Canada likewise face many social and economic 
challenges. Ehe examination of economic trends 
could be used to help students better understand how 
families support and encourage their members to gain 
control over their current lives and their future. By 
looking at the financial resources of the family and 


identifying the roles and responsibilities of the family 
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as consumers, students can gain insight into the influ- 
ence of the family's economic situation on the issues that 
affect the quality of life of their own and other Canadian 


families. 


Structure of the Course 


There are three core units in this course: 
- The Family as an Economic Unit 
- Economics and the Quality of Family Life 


- The Family in the Marketplace 


Courses based on this section of the family studies 


guideline must contain all of the three core units. 


Students of this course are expected to work towards 
the achievement of the aims of family studies (see part A) 


through the following specific objectives and content: 
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1. THE FAMILY AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT 


Objectives 


a) Students will examine some factors 
that affect the income level 
of the family. 


b) Students will interpret the influence 
of some socio-economic factors on 
standards of living and the 
family's use of its income. 





Content 


income sources (eg., wages, 
salaries, investments, pensions, 
transfers, payments, moonlighting) 


relationship of income to education, 
occupation, gender, age, location, 
nNarital status, sete. 


economic factors affecting the 
family: interest rates, consumer 
price index, inflation, unemployment 
rates, fluctuating Canadian dollar 


the effect of mortgage interest rates 
on housing and unemployment in the 
construction trade 


role of the government in family 
economics: assistance, old-age 
pensions, family allowances, 
subsidized transit fares, taxation, 
provincial and federal sales taxes, 
excise tax, OHIP subsidy, subsidized 
housing 


socio-economic factors: employment, 
strikes, inflation,.welfare etc. 


traditional sources of family income 

as alternative sources of family 

income such as: home production eg., 
gardens, home repairs, bartering, 
recycling, garage sales and speculation 
eg., lotteries, stock market 


intergenerational support: the ways 
in which parents assist their adult 
children and children, their parents 


patterns of family expenditure: 
necessities eg., food, clothing, 
shelter, discretionary items eg., 
vacations related to socio-economic 
class 
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2. ECONOMICS AND THE QUALITY OF FAMILY LIFE 


Objectives 


a) Students will examine the factors 
involved in making economic decision 
and explore its effects on family 
dynamics 


Content 


power and control of the 
family money and how it 
affects family dynamics 


relationship between 
socio-economic class and 
family spending patterns 


influence of ethnicity, 
gender, social class, 
generation, region, urban 
or rural locale, number of 
children, extended family, 
wife's job, educational 
level, male and female role 
etc. on the values related 
to and attitudes towards 
money 


the planning and decision- 
making processes used in 
a family's economic 
situation eg., goal 
setting; types of 
decisions, steps in 
decision making, interde- 
pendence of decisions, 
family decision making, 
influences on decisions, 
the role of interpersonal 
communication skills; 
planning implementing; 
evaluation; the role 
communication in a 
family's financial 
planning 
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2. ECONOMICS AND THE QUALITY OF FAMILY LIFE 


Objectives | Content 
| 
b) Students will consider the influences - money as a source of power 
of attitudes towards money in family within the family structure 
decision making. and between the family and 
society 


- values and attitudes of 
families living in various 
economic situations (eg., 
single-parent families, 
families that include 
handicapped or elderly 
members, extended or 
communal families, wealthy 
families) 


c) Students will identify how families - relationships between 
apply economic planning strategies the stages of the family 
to family life life cycle and money 


- familty-lifte=-cycle costs 
(eg., marriage, raising 
children, education, long- 
term disability, 
retirement, death) 


- socio-economic variations: 
the development of a 
financial plan or budget 
and the ways in which it 
can be carried out for 
(a) family of four, 

(b) a single parent, 

(ce) a student, (d) a 
professional family, and 
(e) a widow 


- economic trends: the 
ways in which families may 
reduce their spending to 
cope with inflation 
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3. THE FAMILY IN THE MARKETPLACE 


Objectives 


a) Students will learn how to use 
consumer information and to 
acquire the skills they require 
to function in the marketplace 
as a family 


Content 


the decision-making process as 
applied to consumer behaviour: 
cash vs. credit; interest rates; 
credit rating; collateral; types 
of credit; abuse of credit (debt 
and personal bankruptcy); quality 
of life vs. material goods; inter- 
generational attitudes to credit 


consumer awareness: consumer price 
index; consumer rights and 
responsibilities; consumer protection 
legislation; warranties, guarantees, 
and contracts; labels; consumer 
assistance through publications and 
agencies; advertising; consumer fads 


impact of the baby-boom generation on 
the marketplace: the impact of 
demographic changes on the focus of 
advertisements; the examination of 
products and comparison of costs and 
quality 


major family expenditures throughout 
the life cycle eg., housing and 
furniture, transportation 
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Planning the Course for Different Levels of Difficulty 


The learning strategies used to present the content 

listed above should be elaborated to suit the individual 
needs of students at the basic, general, and advanced 
levels of difficulty. This section contains an example of 
how this can be done with the content outlined for the 
second unit, "Economics and the Quality of Family Life", 
objective (b) "Students will consider the influences of 


attitudes towards money in family decision-making". 


Basic level. Students at the basic level of difficulty 


can be involved in such activities as the following: 


- They can explore various family attitudes towards 
money and then discuss the factors that contributed 


to the differences in their attitudes. 


- Guest speakers (eg., senior citizens, members of 
ethnic or religious groups) can be invited to share 
with the class their values and attitudes towards 
money and the factors that influence them. (Students 
should, with the help of the teacher, prepare ques- 


tions to ask their guests beforehand. ) 


- Students can view family situations presented on TV 
and discuss the factors that influence the values and 


attitudes towards money of the characters 
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General level. Students at the general level of difficulty 


can be involved in such activities as the following: 


- They can complete a questionnaire that incorporates 
many of the factors that influence individual atti- 
tudes and values (eg., religion, ethnicity, gender, 
social class, generation, region, urban locale) and 


then compare and discuss their responses. 


- Questionnaires can be circulated to parents and 
grandparents to explore intergenerational differenc- 
es, and students can compare and discuss the results 


of their survey. 


- Students can read a newspaper or magazine article 
supplied by the teacher and identify factors that 
influence the values and attitudes reflected in the 


article. 


- Students can view a film or video on money and 
discuss how attitudes towards money affected the 


family dynamics in the film. 


- Students can role-play economic decision-making 
Situations based on case studies that illustrate 


values and attitudes towards money. 
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Advanced level. Students at the advanced level of difficulty 


can be involved in such activities as the following: 


- They can consider the question "What effect do 
differences in values and attitudes about money have 
on (a) spousal relationships and (b) parent-child 
relationships?" Students can explore this question 
in a variety of ways, such as through the use of 


interviews and the reading of relevant literature. 


- They can collect newspaper articles that reflect 
differing attitudes toewards money. They can then 
discuss the different attitudes reflected in the 


articles and attempt to account for them. 


- They can create case studies that reflect differing 
values and attitudes towards money in (a) a family in 
contemporary society and (b) a family in the year 


2000. 


- They can study model budgets as set out for various 
families in Canada and evaluate percentages of 


income needed to support a healthy lifestyle. 
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PART C: THE ONTARIO ACADEMIC COURSE 


1. The Family in Canadian Society (Ontario Academic 


Course ) 


Rationale 


The Ontario Academic Course (OAC) in family studies 
is intended for students who plan to pursue their studies 
in this area as well as for those who wish to expand 
their knowledge in this field. While is is aimed at 
students who are capable of pursuing education at 
university, it should also provide students with an 
awareness and insight into their own personal and family 
development. As such, the course has two overall 
purposes: to present subject content about the family 
in Canada and to help students acquire the learning 
skills they require to be successful in their further 


education. 


The subject content of this course is the family, 
and the family life cycle is the conceptual framework 
used to organize the course. This framework is derived 
from a number of social science disciplines and has been 
the focus of much family research in recent years. 
Within this overall framework students will learn about 
other theories regarding the study of the internal 


workings of families as well as about how families 
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function in society. The life-cycle approach is both 
timely and relevant in that it combines theoretical 
soundness and a solid organizational structure for the 


course. 


The study of the family is approached differently by 
various researchers, and their scholarly writings reflect 
these differences. For example, some sociologists use an 
institutional-conceptual framework, which describes 
typical families in different societies, both today and 
in the past. Other sociologists use a structural- 
functionnal which is based on the interdependence of the 


different parts of society. 


Social psychologists study what people think and do 
within families. Their conceptual frameworks include a 
developmental theory that involves the study of what 
individuals do relative to norms applying to different 
stages of the life cycle; a social exchange theory that 
relates to the dynamics of the interaction between 
individuals and society; and a systems theory that 
examines the effects on the individual of the value, 


communication, and relationship systems within a family. 


In addition to sociologist and social psychologists, 
anthropologists, economists, geographers, historians, 
home economists, all look at the family from differing 


conceptual frameworks and are represented in the reference 
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materials listed at the end of this section. Students 
must be familiar with these frameworks in order to 
understand the research findings and theories of various 
scholars, since each framework has its own vocabulary 


and point of view. 


While all perspectives contribute to an understanding 
of the family and its needs, it is from home economics and 
social psychology that the central concepts of any course 
developed from this guideline is derived. Home economics 
has as its focus the welfare of the individual in the 
family setting, while social psychology examines the 
Significance of the family to the individual and to 


society. 


As students study the family, they will become aware 
of its diversity and complexity in Canada. By studying 
family processes and dynamics they will begin to comprehend 
some of the reasons for the wide range of behaviours that 
people exhibit in families. They will also become 
familiar with the historical and cross-cultural roots of 
Canadian families and with the changing forms and functions 
of families as they adapt to the needs of the individual, 
the family group, and society. Current research on the 
Canadian family should be used in the course when it is 


available. 
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The learning processes to be used in this course 
should help students to develop knowledge, understanding, 
attitudes and skills that they will need in their further 
education. In this regard the mental processes involved 
are aS important as the specific course content. Thus, 
the course should be a bridge between the more teacher- 
directed learning that students may have experienced in 
secondary school and the more self-directed learning 
required in university. The literature and research 
methods used should be those that students will encounter 


in their further education in the social sciences. 


Objectives 


It is expected that through their study of "The 


Family in Canadian Society" students will: 


- understand the family life cycle and the tasks within 
each stage of the life cycle. The family life cycle 
is the only theory specifically formulated for the 


purpose of explaining the family; 


- appreciate the similarities and differences among the 
various ethnic populations within Canada with respect 


to family-related issues; 
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- develop an appreciation of the diversity and 


complexity of families within Canada; 


- understand the interdependent nature of the factors 
that shape and are shaped by the family, both in the 


past and today; 


- develop the ability to relate the behaviours of 
individuals within families and families within 
society to accepted theories of the family 


behaviour; 


- identify and understand some of the private and 


social issues facing the family in Canada today; 


- become familiar with the body of research on the 
family and the various methods that are used to 


study the family; 


- speculate on future trends related to marriage and 
the family based on a knowledge and evaluation of 
family functionning in the past and present, 
theoretical postulations, and the special issues 


discussed within each unit of this course; 


- develop an understanding of the students’ own 


attitudes related to the family and to examine them 
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in light of the various family structures and values 


presented throughout the course. 


Content 


Introduction 


Although a number of life-cycle-stage breakdowns 
have been developed by various theoreticians, this course 
follows the outline devised by Carter and McGoldrick. 
They describe the family life cycle in six stages: 
Between Families: The Young Single; The Newly Married 
Couple; The Family with young Children; The Family with 
Adolescents; Launching; and The Family in Later Life. 


This six-stage breakdown allows for the presentation of a 


number of issues. 


In order to present material consistently, inform- 
atively, and relevantly, the six stages have been organized 
into units of content that contain identical subsections. 
Each stage has sections dealing with historical pespective 


and cultural perspective. For example, in the first stage 


1. Carter, Elizabeth A. and Monica McGoldrick, Family 


Life Cycle: a framework for family therapy, Gardner 
Press, New York, 1980. 
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the historical development of the young single is traced 
and the ways in which various Canadian ethnic groups deal 
with this stage are examined. These perspectives are 

further developed within the specific discussions related 


to the subsequent stage. 


Tasks that are appropriate to each stage (eg., 
developmental, psychological and self-identity tasks) are 
also presented in each unit. These can be discussed in a 
theoretical way. Appropriate theories such as the 
systems or social-exchange theories are suggested where 
relevant. For example, one may wish to describe and 
explain the changes in boundaries, hierarchy, and 
homeostasis that take place in the family with the birth 
of the first and subsequent children (systems theory). 
The use of such theories at each stage are outlined in 


the "specific task" component. 


Specific issues that are important to the family 
today are suggested for each stage. While the issues 
suggested are as appropriate as possible for each stage, 
it is important to keep in mind that the family-life- 
cycle stages do not have definite boundaries. Not 
everyone passes through the stages at the same rate or at 
the same time. An example of an "out of phase or stage" 
dilemma occurs in the topic of women and work presented in 


the fifth unit on launching. 
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Since it is quite evident that many women work at 
the beginning of a marriage and may continue to do so 
throughout the life cycle, the topic could be addressed 
in the second unit, "The Newly Married Couple", or for 
that matter in any of the stages. Such specific issues 
may change over time, and there is adequate freedom 
within the course structure to introduce them when 
appropriate or to move the consideration of an issue from 


one stage to another. 


Finally, each stage has a "Future Trends" section. 
Any speculation should be supported as much as possible 
by reference to the literature. This section allows the 
student to develop analytical skills that may be useful 


in the development of critical thinking. 
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ae UNITS OF THE ONTARIO ACADEMIC COURSE 


i Es Between Families: The Young Single 


Historical Perspective. A systematic overview of the 
research investigating the gradual development of the 
position of the adolescent or young adult position should 
examine the various political, social, legal, and 
economic factors that led to the establishment of this 
stage as part of the family life cycle (eg., the effects 
of formal schooling, child labour acts, industrialization, 


and the shift from rural to urban living). 


Cultural Perspective. An examination of the differences 
and similarities among various Canadian ethnic groups 
regarding the structure of this stage should include 
issues related to values and norms associated with the 
different treatment of men and women regarding 


dependency, career pursuit, dating, and sexuality. 


Specific Tasks. The various theories related to the 
individual's tasks inherent at this stage, as well as the 
theoretical concept of separation and individualization, 
can be explored in order to prepare the young adult for 
the establishment or his/her own family. Students should 
also be introduced to several mate-selection terms and 
theories. An exploration of the literature on changes in 


the mate-selection process over the years and across 
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cultures and of current patterns in dating and sexuality 


should also be included. 


Specific Issues. The following issues should be 
considered: 

- Cohabitation: a study of the research on such 
issues as who cohabits, the nature and types of 
cohabitation, the effects of cohabitation on 
subsequent marriage, and the function of 


cohabitation in today's society. 


- Teenage Pregnancy: a study of the demographic and 
psychosocial issues related to teenage pregnancy, 
including research evidence of the dynamics of teen 
pregnancy and the correlations to future marital 
success. Issues regarding adoption may also be 


explored. 


Future Trends. Speculation on the possible trends that 

may take place in this stage of the family life cycle. 

An examination of the possible changes in the length of 

the stage, dating patterns, in sexuality, in patterns 
regarding cohabitation, (eg., income dependency, career 
development, living accommodation, family responsibilities), 
and the expectations of single men and women from a number 


of different ethnic groups. 
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ek The Newly Married Couple 


Historical Perspective. The exploration of the various 
marital structural forms that developed over time as a 
consequence of the surrounding physical and human 
ecology will include the relationship among numerous 
social, economic, demographic, political, legal, and 
psychological factors; changing sex-role distinctions 
over time and social class; and the progression towards 


the concept of marital love and the egalitarian marriage. 


Cultural Perspective. Students should be given oppor- 
tunities to develop an awareness of the differences 

and similarities regarding marriage among Canada's ethnic 
groups, including religious differences, differences in 
ceremonies and rituals, and issues related to values and 
traditions. In addition, any structural variances in the 
make-up of the couple (eg., sex-role orientations, power 
structure, extent of extended-family involvement) could 


be »explored. 


Specific Tasks. Students should survey the theories and 
concepts developed to explain the particular tasks that a 
couple must accomplish in order to develop a solid 
relationship in the early stages of marriage. The 
following are some of the factors that could be 
considered: in-laws, house rules, division of labour, 


decision making, financial arrangements, lifestyles, 
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friends, sexuality, intimacy, autonomy, deciding about 
children, and communication expectations. The 
theoretical constructs that explain how a couple 
negotiates these factors could also be explored. 
Exchange or systems theory may be particularly relevant 
to this stage of the family life cycle. Students should 
investigate theories that help to explain the processes 
taking place and thus prepare them to deal with the 
factors in an informed way. In addition, the factors 


contributing to marital satisfaction should be discussed. 


Specific issues. The following issues should be 
considered: 

- Marital satisfaction, disharmony, and divorce: an 
investigation of the findings regarding marital 
satisfaction and disharmony. This could include 
research into the main factors associated with 
marital satisfaction, conflict, and the 
problem-solving tactics used to resolve such 
conflict; and an investigation of divorce trends and 
the changes in the divorce laws. An explanation of 
the many possible reasons for the currently high 
divorce rates, both within and outside of the 


family, should be included. 


- The teenage marriage: a study of the research 


regarding aspects of teenage marriage (eg., reasons 


for, pressures within, success rates, future 
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prospects for partners). The literature provides 
demographic information, the psychosocial reasons 
for teenage marriages, as well as informaton on 


their chances for marital success. 


- Marital violence: an examination of research with 
regards to spouse battering. The factors and variables 
associated with spouse battering can be explored and 
issues regarding the treatment of such violence can 


be investigated. 


Future Trends. Students should consider the literature 
with respect to the future make-up of the marital unit. 
This would include an investigation of the trends in divorce, 
serial monogamy, cohabitation, sex-role changes, dual-career 
couples, as well as alternatives to marriage (eg., communes, 


remaining single). 


3% The Family With Young Children 


Historical Perspective. Students should investigate the 
evolution of various styles of parenting and child care 
within the social context of the different time periods 
being considered. The study should include an examination 
of the possible explanations for various child-parent 
relationships over time; issues such as birthing, children's 


rights, disciplinary styles and changes, and the place and 
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role of children in the home; and definitions of various 


family forms (eg., nuclear, extended, conjugal). 


Cultural Perspective. Students should be given opportunities 
to become aware of basic philosophical and behavioural 
differences and similarities among a representative number 

of ethnic groups in Canada, including differences in child- 
rearing practices, children's roles, the number and timing of 


children, and attitudes towards children. 


Specific Tasks. Students should discuss the issues involved in 
becoming parents (eg., the need to maintain a balance between 
parenting roles and marital roles, the negotiation of new life 
tasks, dealing with fatigue or lack of privacy, and learning how 
to parent). They should be given a theoretical perspective on 


these issues. 


Specific Issues. The following should be considered: 

- Parenting. An examination of the research appropriate 
on parenting skills, forms of discipline and the 
likely effects on children of these approaches to 
child rearing, and the changes and problems in 


parenting roles after death, separation, or divorce. 


- Child abuse. An exploration of the research on 
child abuse and the relevant factors associated with 
it, including legal and treatment issues, as well as 


the effect that abuse has on children. 
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- Child-management problems. An examination of 


specific problems related to child management (eg., 
hyperactivity, behavioural management problems, 


emotional disturbances) and of some treatment issues. 


Future Trends. Students should speculate on the possible 
outcomes of present trends (eg., the delay in birth of 
the first child, changes in discipline practices, 
decreasing family size, the direction of discipline and 
parenting, and the prominent aspects of the family's role 
in socialization) and should consider issues regarding 


day care and trends in unconventional family forms. 


4. The Family With Adolescents 


Historical Perspective. This stage should include a 
historical overview of the adolescent within the family, 
including a systematic outline of the development of the 
adolescent's role in the family, and the developing 


changes in this role. 


Cultural Perspective. Students should explore the 
different ways in which adolescents are treated by 
various Canadian ethnic groups, including changes in 
dating, personal freedom, mobility, and financial and 


personal responsibility. 
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Specific Tasks. A description of the roles and relation- 
ships within the family at this stage of the life cycle 
could include an examination of issues such as the following: 
the reformulation of parent-child roles, the encouragement 
of separation and the initial development of job or career 
interests in men and women, and the caring and maintenance 


of the older generation. 


Specific issues. The following should be considered: 
- Single-parent families. An investigation of the 
literature on single-parent families should include 
a report of the relevant demographic data, an 
investigation of the effects on the children of 
divorced and single parents, as well as the demands 


placed on the single parents. 


- Mid-life issues. An examination of the main issues 
facing parents at this stage of the life cycle, 
including the review of career-related decisions 
(goals and aspirations as compared to one's present 
career position) and personal decisions and 
comparisons (contentment within self, marriage, and 


with life in general). 


- Women and work. An examination of the research 
being directed towards the issue of working women 
and dual-career marriages. Among the issues to be 


discussed are the effects of maternal employment on 
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children and the marital relationship. In addition, 
it would be advisable to look at the possible 
changes needed within society in order to support 
such structural change (eg., day-care needs, company 


policies, and attitudes towards women and work). 


Future Trends. Predictions regarding the possible 
directions that the family at this stage might take in 
the future (eg., possible prolonged dependency as a 
result of extended periods of formal education or high 


levels of unemployment). 


ei, Launching 


Historical Perspective. An overview of the launching 
stage as it has evolved across time. As in previous 
historical perspectives known factors and their interplay 
contributing to the change and stabilization of the stage 
should be investigated. Specific issues would focus on 
the time of launching and the expectations for the 
offspring after the launching (work, marry, live alone, 
etc.). In addition the increase in marital longevity 


after launching could be explored. 


Cultural Perspective. Students should develop an 


awareness of the differences in launching times and 
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rituals among Canadian ethnic groups, including 


differences with respect to gender. 


Specific Tasks. The tasks inherent in this stage include 
the realignment of parent-child relationships, adjusting 

to the grandparent role and the integration of grandchildren, 
renegotiation of the marital relationship, re-evaluation 

of career pursuits for men and women, and dealing with the 


declining health or death of grandparents. 


Specific issues. The following should be considered: 

- Empty nest. An exploration of the research that has 
been conducted on the empty-nest syndrome, specifically 
with respect to how it is handled by both parents. 

This area has important implications for the smooth 
transition out of the launching stage and the subsequent 


marital relationship. 


- Remarriage and reconstituted families. An examination 


of the increasing amount of research and literature 
concerning the reconstituted family, including 
demographic information specifically related to 
Canada. It is suggested that reconstituted families 
may increase proportionally to the rate of divorce. 
Students need to be aware of this new family form. 
Specific issues could deal with the particular tasks 
and problems inherent in the reconstituted family 


from marital, parental, and sibling points of view. 
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Future Trends. Students should explore and speculate on 
possible future trends with respect to this stage, including 
the possible extension or contraction of the launching 

stage and the stage-relevant consequences of maternal 
employment. Discussions should be supplemented with 


specific information from the research and literature. 


6. The Family in Later Life 


Historical Perspective. An investigation of the family 
after the children have left the home and as the couple 
experiences old age could include the structure and 
length of this stage historically, the various lifestyles 
open to the couple, and how offspring have treated 
elderly parents throughout history. A broad approach to 
this stage is necessary, particularly in order to explain 
the lengthening of this stage over time and the various 


needs that have been created by increased longevity. 


Cultural Perspective. Students should investigate the 
differences and similarities among Canadian ethnic groups 
with respect to the relationship between parents and 
their offspring (including an examination of the use of 
homes for the elderly as opposed to self-sufficiency or 
living with offspring) and any discernable patterns in 


the behaviour of the older couple. 
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Specific Tasks. The tasks that are significant within 
this stage include dealing with retirement, death of a 
spouse and widowhood, continued grandparenting, illness 
and dependency, and decision making with respect to 


living accommodation. 


Specific Issues. The following should be considered: 
- Attitudes towards aging and sexuality. An 
investigation of the literature on attitudes towards 


aging and sexuality. 


- Death of spouse. An examination of the literature 
with respect to demographic and dynamic information 
regarding widowers/widows and remarriage. Adjustment 
problems with respect to bereavement may be of 


particular interest. 


Future Trends. Students can consider possible changes 
for the elderly in the future, including types of living 
arrangements for the aged and the role and amount of 


power that the older generation may have in the future. 


Course Requirements 


An average of fifteen hours (a minimum ten and a 
maximum twenty hours) will be spent on each of the six 


family stages. In addition, between ten and fifteen 
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hours of class time will be allocated to a major 


independent study project as outlined on page 193. 


All of the topics are to be addressed in the study of each 
family stage. However, the specific issues chosen and 
their sequence are flexible. Care should be taken that a 
disproportionate emphasis is not placed on any individual 
topic, specific issue, or the historical perspective. It 
is possible to assign specific issues or subtopics of 

these issues as minor "independent study projects" as 
outlined on page 193. This procedure will be useful if a 
minimum time (ten hours) has been allocated to a particular 


stage. 


Learning Strategies 


Students working at the OAC level must develop skills of 
critical thinking. The teacher's role is to structure and 
sequence learning activities to encourage students on how 


to think rather than on what to think. 


Students will be expected to acquire a knowledge about how 
Canadian families in various stages of the life cycle 
address specific life tasks. From this knowledge base 
they must develop skills that will increase their ability 
to function at the higher levels of the cognitive and 
affective domains of learning. Most of the significant 
learning experiences will be at the analysis, synthesis, 


and evaluation levels of cognition. In the affective 
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domain students should be encouraged to deal with attitudes 
and behaviours in terms of values and philosophies of 


family life. 


Reading. The reading expected of students in this course 
ranges from popular literature (newspaper and magazine 
articles, short stories, novels) to research published in 
scholarly journals. Most of the significant reading will 
come from general texts and review or summary articles, 
but students should be provided with opportunities to 
critically analyse popular literature, indentifying 
possible biases and inaccuracies, as well as some 
published scholarly review or research papers. Since 
students may be encountering such articles for the first 
time, the teacher should choose them carefully, at first 
leading students through an analysis and evaluation of 
them, then having students evaluate the articles in small 
groups or pairs, and finally requiring each student to 


summarize and evaluate his/her reading. 


Writing. Students are é6xpeécted to besablem la cApveee 
their thoughts in written form. They sould be able to 
formulate and write hypotheses and defend or refute 
theory coherently. Practice in writing can be 
accomplished in many ways. Students can accumulate a 
folder of popular articles about the family at each stage 
of the family life cycle and prepare a written critique 


of certain articles using criteria learned in the course 
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or they can capture the essence of a more scholarly 
article by rewriting it in popular form or as a new 
release. Several short written exercises, assigned 
throughout the year, will help prepare students for the 
major independent study project. Since the quality of 
students! writing is an expression of the quality of 
their understanding and appreciation, it should be 


considered in the evaluation of student achievement. 


Listening and speaking. Teachers can provide maximum 
opportunities for students to develop listening and 
speaking skills by assigning many learning activities to 
be completed in small groups. Students' ability to 
listen for ideas, pick out relevant details, detect 
points of view, and speak with clarity, conviction, 
respect, and confidence are among the qualities to be 
encouraged, since they are important and useful skills in 


family communication. 


Independent Study Projects 


Students are expected to undertake a major independent 
BeLudvyeproject that will be allotted 20 per cent of the 
final mark and will consume between ten and fifteen hours 
of classroom learning time. The purposes of the in- 
dependent study are to allow each student to pursue one 
topic to a depth not possible in a broad course, to 


practise methodology used by social scientists in studying 
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the family, and to demonstrate competence in a learning 


activity that is self-directed but supervised. 


Any research conducted by students will be non-statistical, 
Since at this stage students' grasp of variables and 
statistics will be limited. Nevertheless, students can 
gain experience in employing such methods as interviewing 
and administering questionnaires using instruments that 


they have developed with the guidance of the teacher. 


The ten to fifteen hours of classroom learning time can 
be used for planning the project and for periodic 
consultation with the teacher, which is a requirement; 
for the gathering of information in the library or 
community; or for the reporting of the results of the 
project. Long seminars or classroom reports of each 
student's project should be avoided. Ten- to fifteen- 
minute summary presentations might be made; however, time 
spent on planning, revising, writing, editing, and 
rewriting in consultation with the teacher is as pro- 
ductive a use of students' time as is the presentation 


of results. 


Evaluation 


In keeping with the expectations of OACs, evaluation must 


be based on the assessment of cognitive abilities. 


Although the cognitive skills of analysis, synthesis, and 
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evaluation all require knowledge and although students 
are expected to base their critical thinking on acquired 
knowledge, they should rarely be evaluated on their 
ability to memorize. Thus, teachers should assess not 
only students! accumulated knowledge about the Canadian 
family within the framework of family life oe theory, 
but also their ability to function as learners at an 


advanced level. 


Class work in reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
should be evaluated to determine whether students are 
reaching high levels of cognition. Evidence of a 
student's development at the high affective levels should 
be their ability to recognize value positions but not 


their own value development. 


Student evaluation must be proportioned as follows to 
meet the overall aims of the OAC: 
- Written examinations: 40 per cent 
- Class work and major 
independent study 40 per cent 


- practicum 20 per cent 
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